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I was born February 17 1921, in Vienna, Austria. Had an older 
brother, Kurt, born in 1919 and a younger brother Otto ( Gerry ) born 
1923. 

Vienna is, and was than, the capital of Austria. It is an old 
city, founded by the Ro.Tians over 2000 years ago. It has about 1,8 million 
inhabitants, about the same as Philadslphia, Baltimore or Manhattan. The 
size of the city is about 100 square mile, the same size as, again, 
Philadelphia, Vienna is divided into Districts (Bszirke), There are 21. 

The city, the former capital of the old Hungarian-Austrian 
monarchy has a cosmopolitan character. People are mainly or German, Slavic 
and Hungarian ancestry. In the 1920’s about 11% were Jews. Nov',' there are 
only about a couple of thousand left. 

Austria is a small state, in the center o:" Eijrope, It covers 
32.000 square miles, about half the size of Florida. Population in 1930 
v^as 7.6 Millions, sanie as Mew Hampshire, Indiana or South Carolina. 95 % 
of the population of Austria are Roman Canholics, 

I, and my brothers, were born at home, V/e had a family 
physician, a Or. Blum, with a long white beard who delivered us in my 
parents bed r'oom. 

All children, at that time, v/ere delivered at home. And, most of the time, 
when you ware sick the doctor came to your house. I ramsmber though going 




to Dr. Blum or another doctors office for a chsck-up. Doctors usually had 
t'A'o rooms sat aside in their apartment, ons a waiting room and ona an 


When I was four or- fife years old I had rpy Appendix removed. 
This was cf course dons in a hospital. But I remembar Dr. Slum being 
there, with a long white apron over his v/hite coat, looking at rna over his 
spectac-lss. I do not know if hs parforrnsd the operation or only assisted. 

The first thing I remember, is rny brother Otto being born. 
Everybody is kidding ms about this. But I am sure that I reoiembsr walking 
into a nocjiTi, and there was a-s crib, high above me. And somebody said to be 
quiet, rny baby brother was sleeping. 

Then I remember a picture, being about three or four years 
old, somebody, mother or a nurse pushing a baby carriage v.'ith Otto in it 
and Kurt and I holding on to the side of the handle bars. V/e 'were walking 
down the street. I have a vivid picture of the street, and being yelled 
at, to hold tight, and not 1st go of the carriage handle. 

V/e lived in Vienna in the 6 th district, called Ma''iahi 1 f. (Ha¬ 
rry Help), It was right off the center of the City, I believe west. Wa 
1 i ved in an 


apartment house on the same street rny father- 
blocks west, I think my parent m.cved into thi 
of Kurt’s birth. It was an “upscale” building, 


had his main store, A fey/ 
3 apartmerst around the time 
constructed probably a’!; the 


turn of the century, 5 or 6 stories high.- 
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“mezzanine" and then comes the first floor, which, I guess, one would call 
the third I loor in tns U-i. Our building did not have an eusvator, so this 
was considered a “ good" apartment. 

On ground level, toward the street (Gumpendorfer Strasse) our 
buT iCing had three stores. To the right of the entrance was a hardware 
store and then a drug store. Both are still there. The drug store did not 
have a pharmacy department, as drugs in Europe are sold in separate 
Pharmacies. To the left of the entrance was a large Photo Studio, 
Weitzmann Photo, friends of our parents. 

The apartment, whan one came in haa a hall. Off this hall, to 
the left, was a langa room, the children rccni, where we three slept, and 
where, around a center table, vve often had our meals. To the right, right 
next to the entrance door, with only a window to the stairway, was a 
little reern. The maids room, where at my time the cook Betty and the maid 
Anna slept.(Anna was with us alI our lives in Vienna, Her name really was 
I'iitzi Schsi'f, iTiy fatner, cal led her Anna, because, whan she was hired, we 
had a cook who was called Mitzi). 

Than, further to the right, were the three front rooms, with 
five windows to the street. From the hall, one entered the Living room. 
There iwas a tiled fireplace in one corner, a large Bdsenciorfer Piano, and. 

I think a carved round table. The floor was parquet, cover'ed with a green 
velvet. On top or it was a large Persian rug, .Another v/as draoad over the 
taole. The room haci t^io iaryc windows to the streat, covered by silk 
.ku.s t r i an cu r-1 ,a i ns, 

io the right OT the living room, through an arch v/ay, was 


anotner room, also carpeted. The sitting room. It v/as furnished as a 







library, and I reuiember, that when we had to do our daily hour piano 
practice, I always got a mostly an Encyclopedia from the library, 

had it on the piano rack and was reading it, vvhile I mads keyboard noisas, 
so that avsrybody knaw I was practicing. The room had oris curtained ’window 
to the street. 

To the left of the Living Room was the Dining Rcorri. 
the floor here was parquet also, waxed and polished, and ws v/ere always 
admonished not the scratch the floor-. This room was furnished with carved 
furniture, and I think, leather cushioned chairs. There 'were again two 
windows to the street, with the same front window curtains. 

When I grew up, vve were wealthy people. My father had 
purchased the content of a castle somev^'iere, and all our walls were hung 
with valuable paintings. Some, I think, were listed in catalogues. All the 
Persian rugs had lead seals hanging froiTi the corr-iers. I think that 
signified quality and a.uthsnticity. The front windows vvers, on the inside, 
covered v/ith leaded glass. I think they canva fr'orn the same castle. 

One left of tha dining room, through another door co the hall, 
one could enter the i<itchen. It v-as rather large, with a center table, a 
large gas stove and c sink for dish washing etc. The cook and the maid ate 
in the kitchen. I spent a lot of time there, V'latching the cook ccok, 
drying dishes, and clsanung the stove. The gi'ound rims had to be polished 
with emery cloth every day. E liked this joe, as it shov/ad the i-vork put 
T y*\ -«-j- '<■ "I^ ^ COM 

From the kitchen one could go out to the front hall ag.ain and 
then, though a corridor, to a toilet and a fcathroofr; which hat an entrancs 
to our parent's bed room. 
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My mother left some time iri the morning, I think it vias 10 or 
11 o’clock to go to the store. Seme tims, I think, she left only after 
1unch, 

V/hen she left before luncn she came home with my father r-or lunch and want 
to the store in the afternoon again. She was at the cash register, in the 
main store, as my parents felt chat one could not give such a sensitive 
position to an employas. 

All businesses, at that time in Europe, closed mid day, from 
1 to three, or 12 to two. People went home for lunch, which they cal lad 
dinner, and which was the main meal of the day. Mornings one had coffee 
and roll or oaks, at 10 o’clock some people had a snack and then was 
lunchXdinner. In tne aftarnoon, around four, people had coffee. My father 
always wsnt to the coffee house, not far from the store. In the svaning, 
around 5 or 7 people had a light supper, similar to a light lunch in this 
caur}try. 

As n;y mother vvas not home most of tha day, the household vias 
run by Anna, the maid and the cook, I remamber mether doing tha main food 
shopping, I tiiink daily, or every other day. I think, when we were baby’s 
we had a nursa, late!' we had an "English Miss", a governess who took care 
of us and taughx us English, I think sha had a degree in English. 

V/e had a country housa, a Villa in Baden a suburb of Vienna. 
V/a spent our- summer months thara, It was a three sto-'y house, with a nice 
cardan and a olass ='^ouss. A taker and h''s v'^te lived thsra al 1 year. 
During our stay my father was chauffeu-" drivan, each morning and avsning, 
to Vienna. My mother, I think, stayed in Baden, 
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She liked flcwerSj especially Dahlias and, at every occasion, 
my father bought her mere Dahlias. I remember my father’s 4 q’ 3 Birthday, 
My mother gave him two Lau'-al Tress, which we planted. Wa had la''ga nut 
tress and f I offers the hot house. My mother vvas saving money to have the 
kitchen tiled, etc. 

When I vvas four or fife, I davsloped Rheumatic Fever. I 
remsmbar I had water in all my joints, especially in my ankles. The doctor 
applied seme kind of tar msdicine, but it was extremely painful.I was 
brought to Baden, the doctor carried me daily to a couch in the garden and 
put the tar rags on my ankles. I remember him listening to my heart, but 
I always thought that my sickness cams from a cole, I got batter and 
mother took me each day to the famous Badan Thermal Spa, where I vvas the 
only ch-ild, all ether people were old. After i5 minutss in the hot sulphur 
springs I had tc coiia out, v/as wrapped in hot linen sheets and had to lie 
down on a cot in a booth. There I slept a couple of hours, and then my 
mother took me home.Eiter the cure or the madicinas I got worked, and I 
vvas cured... 

The second major medical problem I had when I was 13 or S4 
years old. After school vva - al 1 had to come tc the store and v/ork as 
aporsntices. Hy father alv/ays said;"I am not bringing up rich man’s sons." 
0ns of the jobs of an app:-sntice x/as to dslivsr and install msrehandize 
that customers had purchased. If somebody purchased a radio it was 
H.-s!-i 3 d h'/ ou''" 1 a modi tied Bugatti racer), '■‘is went along, 
demonstrated it, showed the people how to operate it and installed the 
av'ound line. At that time radios needed a line from a water pipe to the 
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radio, V ;3 liked these jobs, even so tney vvere in tne evening, out on goL 
gcoci 11 jS-'c?, 

Ones I was sent to deliver a hanging laivip. I installed it, 
everything worked out fine and I was elated, because I got a good tip. It 
was sernewhere in an outlyincj distnet. On the way henre I '//iilked to a trarri 
stop. A couple of hundred feet before reaching the stop I heard the tram 
coming. As I had done many times before, ( and every self respecting 




did) I started running next to the trao’ to reach up to the 


entrance rail at the door to swing myself up onto the racing tram. V/hen I 
about reached "jumping speed" I stepped on something slippery, lost spaed 
and ins second tram car rammed into my back, smashing me to the cobble 
stone road way, I remamber thinking: ’ Roll away, so that the wheels don’t 
cut off your' fsat’. When my head hit the cobble stone, I thought: ' Keep 
ihi'nking, keep th-inking,’ as X read somay/hsre that damage to the brain 
occurs when there is inaction. So I repeated again and again the formula 
for Pi: 3.141597,.. 3,141597.., 

I guess the tram stopped, and there v;as a ponce man. The 
accident happened in front of a hospital. I was brought in. I remember 
being placed on a table and Is't alons, I climbsd off the table to look in 
a mirror. I locked awful. A deep hole on the right forehead, bleed all 


OvSi'. i v’lOn.. oacir o.-i 


the table anc tne aoctor ca'ne and sara; You 


lucky. Just damaged the frontal chamber.^ 




ff the brov/, mads a 


si it botVi'esn the b '■cv/s cinci '"illad tns cavity V'.nth a strr-p of to 

take cut the indentathen. Later' on, as I healed the gauze st'-i? was 


V'/ithdrawn. I don’t think they did too good a job. 
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I ramember v/aking up in room and mv parents baing there. My 
.11 bandaged and my father v;as sitting by my bedside making small 
id carefully feeling around if I still had arms and legs. My mother 
hard time for them. Kurt was in a hospital with soms 
disease -and Otto, I think was horns with a kidney 

was driyen home in an ambulance.. It was an 
ola rickety ccntrapticn and my father tried to cushion rny head against the 
bumps in the road with hi.s hand. I remsmbsr how I felt hcv,? much he cared. 

My father, Seri (Bernhard) V/alter (my mother called him 
"Hardy") was born July 22. 1332 in Kulaczyn, County (Bezirkj Sniatyn in 
Gaiica, jurisdiction of ( zustandig) Meopolokautz, County (Sezirk; Kotzman 
in the Sukowina. I looked tirs location up on a map and found it to be 25 
deg 3CM East, 4S deg north. When he was born Galicia was part of the 
Austrian Hungarian monarchy. Now it is part of the Uk'"ain. From rny parents 
marriage license, which I located in the Vienna Jewish Center, I '^ound 
that my Grandfather was called Isak Walter and my Grandmother Ettel, born 
Ss r13 r, 

Grandfather and grandmother Walter visited ones in our house 


1 n Saaen, 




the 30’s. It must have been Pasach, I 
filled with white fish 




rememcer Granamoxnar 

.4:-I T ~ J ....u \ 

V I 1 ! I Le r 1 *0 ,> . 

The., a coucle of years later, they visited us in Via.nna. Grandmother had 
cataracts and was almost blind. Grandfather looked just like ^ather, only 
ha had stasl grey hair. 
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My father had a sister and a brother, both, I think, older 
than he.His brother vvas killed in W\VI, his sister, I don’t remember her 
first name, married a Tax Collector by the name of Schnaop in Gisdrnowitz, 
They had a son, can’t rsmember his name sithar, who studied chemistry in 
Paris, I remeiTibsr him stopping at our house in Vienna when ha traveled 
from Paris to Czernovvitz, 

Some time in the 50’s ws got a letter frcn: Auni Schnapp, from 
Israel, asking for money for a bicycle, for her grandchild. V/e sent the 
money, asked for information, but never got an ansv;sr. I do not ramembsr 
where her address is and how she found us. 

My fcither told us that h1s is father had a garden rsstaur'ant 
in Czsrnowitz (now Chernovtsy), the capital of the Bukov/ina, 

Czarnoyntz is on the ra-i 1 lino that connects 
Sukarsst, the Capital of Rumania with Lvvov/ the then Capixai of Galicia. 
The Sukcwina was for a long time u.ndar turkish raign, occupied by Ru5st£ 
in 1774 and by Austria in 1343. Czernovvitz is a rather large town vvit.n a 
University and a population of over 100,000. Inhab'tants are Rumanians, 
RuthanianSjGermans and Poles 

There must have been a large iewish population in the 
Bukovvina. In •:941-42 the Rumanians banished some ;50,000 Jews frcrr: 
Bessarabia and Bukcvina to Transnistria, only one third of v;hcm su'vivsci. 
More than 150.000 jews ware axterminatsd by the German and Rumanian arm-iss 

15.00C Jews of Czsrnowitz survived. 

My father told us of his work in his fathers ga;~dsn rsstau- 


hcv, he had to rake ths pebbles every morning sic 
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her was told, fled to America. So he bought a ticket on the train, then 


time had a partner, who stole a lot of fTionsy from him and, as my grand 
fat 

on a boat and v/ent to New York. It must have been somstimes around the 
turn of the century. As he went up and down the streets and couid not find 
his partner he took the next boat back to Europe and the train back to 
owitz. 

How my father becaa^e an electrician I do not know. He must 
have been an apprentice in a local shop. According to the guild ru^es then 
in effect, 

after completing a, mostly four years apprenticeship, the candidate had to 
go on a ”journeyman travel'', to work in shops in different locations, 
before hs could stand for the masters examination.(Something similar to 
the licensing exaiiiination of tradesmen in this country.) 

My father traveled, I think mostly by rail west tcwa'c's 
Vienna, the goal of all inhabitants of the Austrian Empire. He travelec 
from town to town, aly/ays, as it vvas done, showing up at the local rabbi , 
who would make the necessary arrangements for work, lodging, etc. Someho\, 
he traveled past Vienna aid reached Paris. 

There hs was surpr-=33d that all people spoke French, vfiile he 
was fluent in Jiddish, Rumanian. Go’nian, and I think some Folish. Ho 
liked to tell us this sto;^y to emphas-ize hovi naive hs vras. So na packed 
his last Salami, caught a train and arrived in Vienna. It must havp been 


He must have v/orkaci on rural eiaotrificat'^on projects, because 
I remembering him tel ling us about climbing poles and stretching vviras., Or¬ 
ths aide he started to trade in siectrical goods, miotors etc. It seer;; 
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that he scanned ths 


V<C' , : ’■w/Ul' IV 


! ClC> 31 * : wG 3.i 50 j ? )^ lO 

instance, a person who wanted to sell a 3 Horsepower motor and another who 
wantsd to buy one. So he bought the one, tixsd it up and sold it to the 


oiner pariy. 


iriincis must nave viorkeo oui tor mm 




3 V'/as thinKing o" 


settling down. So, based on his good experience with ads hs Placed and ad 
in the classified to meet a partne?'. This is how he met our mother. I do 
not know the details of the-ir meeting, but they livad to their ends in 
harmony and levs. 

My mother Julianria Fiosa Wais? was born on f'sb.o 1SS6 in Afacny, 
County (Comitat) of Szeged, in Hungary. 3hs was the daughter of Antal 
V/eisz .and Klara, born Ungar. The V/aisz family cama to Vienna some time 
before VA'/I. Here father, Antal Weisz had a silk stocking import business 
in Vienna. My mother had an older brother, Stephan V/aist, whom v;o knav; 
well in Vienna, He was married and had t’,vo children, a boy and a girl. His 
wife Greta was a calligrapher bafore marriage. Her v^ritings ware works of 
art, which we always admir'sd. V/hsn single she kept the main books for a 
1 arge corporal:ion. 

Uncle StsDhan v/orked in his father’s business, vvhich v^/as 


called AVEUS (A.y/eisz and Son). The business 


later get into trou; 






My mother’s mother died at my mother’s birth. 

it3'" and had a son George. Uncle Georg*, who 
30 in Ontario, Canada, visitad us often in Vienna, and 
later in the US and attended the v/eddings of all of our children. 


led a few years age 


11 




My father told us^ that asother's father thought 
not fit for nis daugivcei', as he had no business, and traditionally 
i-iungaroana dorut like Rumanians. He had lisy father investigated, and he vras 
proud VO tell us that none of the invsstigatcrs could find any fault with 
his character. 

I well remsriiber Grandfather Weisz. He vvas a slim, tall, suave 
gsntleriian, with a bold head and a bushy white mustache, He spoke with a 
pleasant Austrian-Hungarian accent. After ha lost his company, he went 
into the then new business of brass''erss. He either' designed them, or 
bought designs, cut the material and gavs them out to horns workers for 
sewii'ig. Uncle Stephan went to stores to sell them. They made a living, but 
i. oo ncr mrrilc Wiiiigs '.veni. ‘.co gooc. 

World Via!' I started ii'j 1S14 after the Austrian Arch Duke was 
murdered by a Serb'^an nationalist in Saraiev/o, then a part of Austria. Ky 
father 'was crafted into the ,Army and sent to the Russian front, He told 
us, at the first attack his regiment was running down through an apple 
orchard, when tiiey received enemy fire. As he vvas taught, when ordered to 
return fii'e, he knelt down on his left leg, aimed and shot at a cossack. 
He missed, tl'^e cossack shot baciv and as ne was turned sideways, shot him 
through the lungs. 

He fell down aivd could noi move. At night the ccssack came 
viith spears to kill the wounded. He played dead and escaped. After a 
counter attack he 'vvas brought to an .Austrian field hospital, \fhan his 
vAiJunds were healed he was transferred to a road building unit vdiers he 
op>e rat.ee a sTsarr, e^Os 
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He finally vvae returned to Vienna and told us, that pecple 
gat ha rad wnaravsr he vvani, as ns Icoksd fr.uch younger than he was, one of 
the first war casualties the public saw. Ms vvas given cigarettes and 
chocolate. 

From the records ot the Jewish Cornmunity Administration in 
Vienna v/s learned that my father and iiiother vvere married on March 22 1917 
in the military chapal cr the Roseau Barracks (Rossauerkasserne) by a 
field rabbi Dr.Arno'ct, Witnesses vvsrs a lumber dealer and a bank official. 

After the collapse of the Austrian Empire and the end of the 
World War in 13IS, my father rented a small store at Gumpsndorfer Strasss 

obtained a license for a general store,- 


ar iu di 


1 tne UDhaaval 


her source tor lignting v/ere 


SSb. As he was a 75 % invalid, he 
He recognized, that after the end of 
slsctricity vvould be scarce. The only 
carbida lamps. 

co he bought a horse and wagoii, and he and mother drove around 

buying up all the carbide he could gat his hands on. Electricity failed 

and father loaded his wagon with carbide lamps and made his f-rst great 
ki11ing. 

. Naxt to my father’s store was a cun dealer. The gun dealers 

shop blavi up and demolished the whole front of the building. My father 

took a gambls and rented all the store space in the building. After' 
rsstoration he put uo a large sign "SeIsuchtungshaus Walter" (Lighting 
Hou 39 V’/-3.1t£r)^ b^iCctfns ths Iscid^nc 3 in Austr’’’-?.. 


until 1333 when it vvas taken o' 

• -2, y' ’» •' 

. •./j- 

1 r’lOo.l 

Soc 

i a 1 

ists (Nazis). 

The success of the 

■stors 


f a't 

9 r 

’s ideas. He vvas 

th8 first to 3i'-/3 crodi'^; to- 
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AS an electrician he knew, that one of the biggesi problem 


1 o/ 


alactrical Contractors vvas tc 


ia!s for a jt 




o ti nance the ma-i 

the lirst SC page mail-order catalogue for electrical materials, wires. 
iiXiorc^i, i^’uuietSj switcnes, screws, tools etc. An electrician from any 
O:--'-- '...wu, LI jwL aLiv an of'.jsr, froni the cataiog, with a small down payment. 
The nail orders poured in and he had a whole craw under the laadership of 


My rather figured, that when 


a Mr. thpfinger assembis and ship tha orde 
the job was done these contractors would pay him, otharwise they '/■ou"d not 
get credit for ths next job. He was 'ight, it worked, 

'-■ns oi i.he o:.her oarnpaicjns i rsfp.erripsr was ths comniissicn 
campaign, Door to door salesmen, whan they brought a customer got a 
ccmmission, That was acceptad practice and fathe;- had many salesmsn 


wrking. But he vvas not satis-Med with ths 


ad'v'srti sing c-ampsi Qn that 


L .S . Sj 


c he started an 


anyocdy, wno gave him the address of 
prospective buyer (neighbor or friend] would get a commission. 

Of course, everybody who intended to purchase a lighting fixtui'e or 


radio would call a frie 
will sol it the commissioi 


io ana sa> 


this development but felt th 


commission to as lor 

the auite a.-pensive radio 


you give my naiTis to Waltsr and we 
Again it worked. Father had of course foreseen 
dia rot care to vrhcivi he paid the 
as the sale was made. 

3 tind an sasisr way for oeocle to purchass 
cnc-ught mat a si.milar system -as used wheri 
oced the f-irst credit buying svstam 


r. t r i - H r. 




in curcpe, ins ouysr would sign a timie oayment contrar 
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contract vjes 


payment to 


n his 
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By tne irsid BO^s lather's business became so big, that ha had 
.rouble control]mg it. There y/ere two retail stores in Vienna and one in 


Tritii e vvars couruiess saiesmsi'i in The stores. A garaga v/ith 5 cars to roam 
tne couHLry sida to gat more customers, A w'hola administration building 
nano! ing ana f incinciai sids ot the businsss. I remsnVosr him hiririQ the 
d33,iI Oi lhS' business scrcol to supervise tins financial operations. But, 
somshov/ the busmass got into trouble. V/e had to cut dovvn on personal 
expenses, and creditors a.ttachsd some of my father’s personal belongings. 

i'-'ly fat.ner was a big man, with a belly, wall known arou.nd town, 
reoognizac! as one of the leading merchants of Vienna. 

ns was a sick man. From his war wounds he had tuberculosis. 
Was, I think, most or the time in pain, spitting blood and spending a few 
month sv-sry year in a sanatorium. The doctor always came to the house and 
gave him calcium injaction to sncapsuls the tuberculosis sites. 

He spoke '.vith a J.ewish accent pronouncing especially the L in 
the Slavic vvay. He worksc! hard, and when hs was around he was the one to 
open tne mam store -at six o’clock in the morni.'ici, He was a big man, 
probable 5’9 or-10 vvith a big belly, probably weighing 200 lbs. 

He was impatient and excitable, V/he.n we did something wrong, 
and nac to De spanksd vrs did not mind the spanking, but fait so bad about 
t M e wax’ 1 ~ e' (11 aci n i ni. 

■aunday v.'S:3 a!V/3.y3 a specia! day in our hcuse. We -i'ori 
tns tri;mp or our aoo;' produced by the slipper father threw. We than want 
mr.o ouir pareiits bed, ik.urt anu I Tay -on both sides of Father and Otto with 


Hovrer, anna 




coffee and Kugslhuof 


r n ,0 p ; 


a lot of 
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ccfiiiT.otion Vi'hsi'; father irisd to feed us the KuasuiupT, duriKSd in coTiee, 
without spilling on the linens, ^iother and Anna were vvorriad and father 
was kidding thast. Then the Sunday newspaper came. Father checked on his 
advertisasnents and the business news, while vre viera trying to get rid or 
the cake crumbs in the bedding. 

There visre basically three political parties in Austria. The 
Christian Democrats (coi'issrvativss), tne Social Democrats (democrats) snc 
the Nationalists (mainly outside Vienna). And than there were many other 
small parties like the Socialists and the Communists. My father always was 
2. Soci a. I detitOcrats as he rei t rve was a worker, ]USi. one V'/no became 
successful. 

He participated in many charities and w/as kno'wn as a soft 
touch. I rsfTiSciGS'r instances where people stole Trorn the business ano tne 
police uncovered stacks of inercha/idizs and my father did not press 
charges, because, he said, he got his goods back and that was all ha 
wanted. 

Mv moihSi' was a well proportioned lady, probably 5’2 or v 
(Europeans were smaller than Americans to-day.) She was fighting with here 
weight, and we chidingly called ha>-e "Bal r'(Kuge1). She was nervous, often 
impatient. She liked to v/sar tai-orsd cotton dresses, v/hicn a lady dress 
maker made for' iisr, She liKSG co"^Te9 and drank it blaick. irns was a '■/ery 
expens-ive drirk and most people only drank imitation coffee. 

T here snooping for food and d''aggins the haavv 

* 35 rhsr oags frciT: the market homo. i. tnink she liked to cook anc ccok8q , 
or taught the cock many Hungarian specialties. I think that it was she, 


who insisted that ws play the piano, learn English, had a 
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I also think that she was responsible for the pictures, rugs, silyar, 
crystals and all the other nice things wa had. 

She always wanted a girl, cut had to sstils for three boys, 
Sha liked good linens, c'aT-ask etc, and was collecting for eac.h of us a 
’’hope chest",so that vvs would have decent things when we would get 
married, no matter what the future daught8rs--in law brought or did not 
bri.ng. 

I went to a private grade school, not far from where we lived. 
It was about S to 10 blocks on the same street. It was a Lutheran grade 
school, next to the local Lutheran church. 

Austria was, and is a. Catholic state, I think ihat 9S% or the 
population are Roman Catholics, A small minority are Lutherans and Jews. 
Priests are oaid by the state, as are Pastors and Rabbis. The non Catholic 
popula.tion has to pay a speciai tax (Ku itussxsuei^; to ps^y fo.' tne rion 
Catholic clergy. I do not know why vvs were sent to this school, but 1 
think rny parents thought it was a better scho-ol and was isss ani. ""bemi tic 
as Lutherans vvs re a minority also, 

I very much enjoyed my daily 'walk from schcol. Along the way 
there ware various trcica shoos and I slowly meandered from one lo me 
other, looking in through the windows and getting familiar with the 
trapes, I remember there being a blacksmith shop that made ornamental iron 
gates, a book bindery, a wood turning shop, a shoe maker, a knitting shop 
and a baker, My interest and understanding of mechanical processes might 
ha'v'8 ’oesn kindled at that time. 

Whan I was in ths fourth grads, I was very much impressed by 
one teacher. Don’t remssTiber his name. He 'was a Pig, old fsl low, witn 








the City Departirient of 


sparse blond hair. He used to be a high official in 
Education who lost his job in some kind of poli 
placed, for one year, in a grads school, to tsach 


tical shuffle and was 
history, as he nsedsd 


one more year for retirement. 

And, he set up there, told 


some historical event and than 


sai d: 

"Think boys, think ! Why did this happen? Who benefitted? Who lost? Be 
radicals. Go to the roots! Radical comes from Rax,Radis..the root...” Sc 
I started to think, and am thinking ever since. 

I remember, some time later, sitting on a bench in the park, 
while other boys were playing ball and trying to understand the world, 
trying to find patterns in society, some kind of meaning to life. I came 
to no conclusions, but I got interested in ideas and started to buy and 
read books. This was also probably influenced by my reading the Encyclope¬ 
dia, when I was supposed to practiced the piano. I became impressed with 
the lack of kncwledgs ! had and triad to fill this void, I continued doing 
this all my life. 

Our family was .not religiou-s. I don’t think that either my 
father nor my mother came from "religious" families, but vie strongly 
believed in being Jews. V/e were, as one would say in Vienna "Yon Kipur 
Jews”, going once a year to the temple and fasting on Yon Kipur. 

Most Jews in Vienna, at that time, lived in the second 
distinct. Ws lived in ths sixth, Thsrsfore, in the schocls I went to, I 


was either the only, or one of two Jews in class. There was of course 
anti-semitiSiii in school and one frequently was ts.unted as Jew-boy or 



ibused. But, one did not gat upsst. This v/as tha normal state of 
affairs. One expectsd it. Ona was a Jew. 

Religious instruction is part of every school curriculum in 
Austria, and as it was a Catholic state, the instructions were given by a 
Ro.man Catholic priest. Non-Catholics (Andsrsglaubige) had to leave ths 
room. If these instructions ware at the end of ths day, we went home. If 
they were in tha middle of the day we wars just hanging around. But, for 
each grade, for each district joint Jewish religious instructions were 
given, usually in a public school, in ths afternoon or in a temple. I 
think it was once a week. 

In the groups I was in, there were always boys from religious 
homes, that ws!'’e proficient in Hebrew, and knew all tha prayers, while we 
were trying to master the Aleph Beth, The teachers, or rabbis, were of 
course pleased with the performers and bothered very little with us. But 
they always sent in an "A" for "Religion" not to embarrass us on our 
report cards. 
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Austria was, whan I lived there, and is now; a ''epiibl ic. It 'was 
ruled then by the Christian Democratic Party, The city of Vienna, had a 
Social DefTiocratic administration. The National Socialistic Worker.^ P.a.t'ty 
(Nazi party) was c-utlawed in Austria, but many sympathizers, and niany 
psople who committed criminal acts, fled to Germany , vvhere they were 
trained and kept in special units called the "Austrian Brigade". As 
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Germany was a much larger country than Austria, and wall arrnsd, everybody 
knew that it was just a matter of time, vvhsn Germany v/ould attack Austria. 

They did sc in March 1938 and reached Vienna on the 13 th of 
March, I v/as in the store vvhen the tariks arid trucks of the German army, in 
full battle gear, as well as trucks with uniformed Nazi Party troops 
rolled dcv'/ri our strest, past our store. The population was jubilant. 

As I mantionsd, rny father was a soft touch. He was sspecially 
sensitive to people having physical impairments. About six month before 
this date, a man cams to my father and asked him to take his son as an 
apprsntics. I rsmember the Incident, Ha was a small man with a clump feet. 
The boy vvas also small and skinny, about 15 years old. My father probably 
fslt bad for the man with the clump foot and the skinny boy and gave him 


the job. I ram^ 

imber a discus 

s 1 on 

which occurre 

d thSi 

'eafter betwear 

'1 my 

father and the 

s Ora n «a.n " i , 

Mr. 

Hal parn, 

who could 

not understand 

v/hy 

the skinny kid 

vras hired. He 

i 'i .■'I 

t i„i 

not be t 

rainsc 

i to b 

ecorne a sales i 

Tian, 

nor could ha be 

usac; for hard 

1 cicor’ 

1ifting 

boxes 

, 81C * 

But my fathar 

vvas 


satisfied with having given sonsebedy a chance. 

The day the Nazis marched in the little fellow showed up in a 
Nazi uniform with a riffle ov8:' his shoulder and positioned himself in 
front of the store. Hr. Halpern asl^ed him why he had brought hia 
and ha told him, that ha was now in charge of the store. I don’t think 
that ha himself thought that this was so. V/e ignorad him. 

So did other- p 

Lamps, various materials, Records and anything that was iiot nailed dew;'; 


' I zd * 1 c-o i 


S Z.* , 


1 uri'.J.wi' . Rs.-j i'0.0, 


was 


5Q a-'/ay. "■■aLner was eaxsn lo t-he sttssl 


me neignaors 




some anti-Nazi slogans frem the 


walk. Then he was taken to the newly opened Nazi barracks to clean the 
toilets. And all these people were neighbors, people we knew for niany 
years. I recognized the deli tnan from across tha street, where we bocght 
our sausages, and the employees went for sandwiches, I saw the plumber 
from next door, that always came to my father to borrow monsy, whan he 
could not pay his helpers, and othars, who I only knevv by sight. 

V/s fait, father was a sick man and could not stand this 
treatment for long. He had to get out of town, I do not know how he got to 
the Airport, but he did and got on a flight to Lwow, Poland. V/s received 
a coded message, a few days later that he arrived safely. He told us 
later, that he was paged at the airport, but did not answer the page. 

As my father was born in the old Austrc-Hungariaii Empire ha 
could have applied for Austrian citizenship. But he either did not want 
to, or just missad tha dsadlina, so that wa navar wsra Austrian citizens. 
Technically ws ware Statalass Persons. The only conssquencs of this I knew 
of, was that ws had to pay tippls the tuition for attending schools. 


When the prospects of a German invasion started to loom m> 
father contacted a friend of his who worked at ths Polish embassy in 
Vienna. He gave us Polish passports, which enabled him and us to '^eave 
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I do not knew how this was arranged. But, as my name "Hsinz" is 
not known in Polish, they decreed that Hein was a font of tha German 
Hans, and Hans in Polish is dan. So my passcort was mads out to "Jan 
Vlaltar. And that is whe:''e I got my in'tial J. from. 

Not only the store was Diundered, out almost svary night tns 
in our acartment rang and black uni formed SS men /Storm 






I 

I 
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■rcopsrs) aniered and ssarchad the apartment for Gold, Jev/slry and 
aocuaients shcvving foreign invastaents. They thought that all Jews v.-srs 
rich and it was their job to recover what the Jews had stolen from the 
A r' i an popu 1 at i on. 

One day a brown"'L!ni Tormed S,A. man appea^^sd in the store, he 
■-^.ustnan, v/ith an Aiisman Brigade" arm band and showed documients 
Lihat hs vvas conn seating the business in tfis name of the German Goyernrnsnt 
and was iciking ovsr as the adirnnistnator (Komi ssariseiner Varv/al tsr), vVe 
were not permitted to enter the store. 

fvere sura that we 


VVa- 


had to Isava Vienna 


CO save oin 


lives, in rei.fospsoi ons '/vondars vvhy ix xcov so long. V/nan it was irnniinsnt 


Lhax xne Gsrmar^s 


jre going to invaae, mariy Jews, with 


foreign invastments, left. Sut most othei' 


I rivestmenrs or 


Manv lived 


quid assets, or 
d-’d not have foreign 
for ganerations in Vienna and did 


not believe that their "Home Land" v/ould abandon them. My father had all 
his money in his businass.- He had a cousin, I think he was a sacond 
cousin, also named ‘//altar, who managed a "stall store in the city. Ha was 
an A,ustris.n ci ci.xan, & woundsdwell esicoratad former of'ficsr of toe 


came he pasiad all 


Austrian army. V/hsn tha "Anschluss‘'(German Invasion) 

h'!3 msda's on the store window, Psopie tQ"e tham down. "How could a Jev/ 
dars,.," I do not knov'/ what became of him, 

But, leaving vvas not so simpls. You had to go somewhere and 
iOuwdy r:;cL\-^:~, !,o tai\c: >ou. "oreicin consu ‘cucits aiiG smbassiss 'wsrs 
Dssisesa. Just to gst an appncation for a visa to tha Uni tad States there 
was a three day wait. People stood tor blocks and blocks. Kurt went on 


line, V/e hmimh-r 


hours. If or 


: 1 nt 
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lost 
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-Icics cind tfis pcMcs iT:2.d8 on 9^ lo ihis snci of ths 11 ns. And 
Tibassy hac just ona window opan., whars applications were given out. 
rio i, POi:'i>' people i 1 ks Jaws... Kurt final iy got his appl i cation, Ha ccpisd 

elaphone book ths na;iiss and addresses of all V/altars he 
coulo iind. MS wroLS tnsn? isttsrs, asking thefii to send hiiTi an "Aff idavi, 
a Gomnni,T,ent to tne u3 govsrnmant triat they, fo-" 5 years, would guarantse 
that the person, they were sponsoring, would not become a public burden. 
He found a sponsor and left for New vorR a few months later, 

We wsra too young to ge an affidavit of ou>' own to ths US or 
any oiner country, j. was 17 ana Otto iS. Mother, of course would not leave 
wi til Tai-hs! in Hoi and. uo, t’ns only course to take was to join father in 
Lwgw . 

I ramember standing many days in lines at the "Office for 
Jevvisn Aff£ir3"to obtain an exit permission. Jaws had to prove that they 
did not Gv/8 taxes, had no criminal obligations, did not owe monev to 
.Arians eLC.eic. V/a fir:a!iy got ths exit permission. The '^act that our 
bticineso was a 11 'scidj.' conTiscscsa and tiiat we ws"e Toreigners. with polish 
p3.'::.sports j m j gl'i t ns^ve rie 1 ped. 

V/8 had an old aunt living in Vienna. I think her name was 
Betty. I tnmk sne wa.5 a great aunt. I am not quite sura hew shs 


her last name was Vial ter, 3hs was about 65 years 


ins time, or 


Older, the vvidcv/ of a former Austrian official in Poland, I think Galicia, 
who disci many ysai^s ago, atter he rstirec in v-isrna- S>'e lived in a nice 
old apartment house, with a CGi.irt ya'-d, with t-ass and -nowers, We used to 
visiL aouLii ones a year. Bhe vvaS a Irttls lady, round, with a smiling 
face, surrounded by a bunch of white hai", that endsd in bun on too of the 
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head. She was alv/ays sfniling. V/han v/a visited, we liked her' gcod honey 
cake (lekach) and the adults her hoiiis made SIivowitz. (Prune Brandy). 

As she wanted to leave also, spoke 'fluently Polish, but was 
too old to 'cravel alone, it was decided, probably by father, that she 
should travel with us. 

So, we started tc make preparations. Most of our furniture and 
other valuables went to Anna. Documents were made cut to show that these 
things were her property, given for back wages, I think things like beds, 
bedding, clothing etc. vie took along. 

•At that time the Weitzman’s, our parents friends, that had the 
Photo Studio in our house got a Visa to go to the USA. Mrs Wsitzmann told 
mother that they wars loading a container, with thsir balongings which had 
empty space and they would be happy to take things for us to New Vork, My 
mother had them load the Sossndorfer grand piano, some of tha most 
valuable pictures, a large faronzs statue of two wrestlers that used to 
stand in the corner in the living room, az Meissen figurine and a Meissen 
poresla'in bor:, I remember these items, because when wa were children, we 
were al'ways warned not to (ouch them. 

Nobody noticed the loading of these items into the container 
on a trails'- as people thought they belonged to the Weitzmanns, I was 
present when a customs official sealed the container, to go by rail to a 
port and by boat to Mew York. Some of the i'terns we later sav in Kurts 


I do not remember how we got to the railroad statTon and how 
our belongings got there and how and whara v/s met out aunt. I rsmembe!" the 
train pulling out of ths 


stat'icn. Otto, Mother,Aunt Betty and I sitting in 
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Oi^a compar cmant, Mother, OTlG and I wers 1 saving the city of our birth, 
not knowing what the future will bring. 

■nere csrtainiy 'was tension. The conductor with a s'wastika arrr, 
oand uanrs lo cnecK the tTcksts,- Tney were O.K.- The train rolled on. I 
umnK it was an rnght that wa reached the Czechoslovakian border. Border 
po'iics, wrtn arm banas came to check our passports. Then cams 'uniformed SS 
men, with sculls and bones on their caps, members of the SD (security 
; IcoK at our passports and exit permits. They reluctantly 
ir papers. Czech Dcardsr police than checked out passports 
a ozeci:03io'/ak";an tram cre'w took over the train. When the 
ed to move, we were relieved, vfa had left Austria, or was it 
, alive! I think we 'want to sleep. 

Next day we approached the Polish border. The train 'was 
! Tiling up with Poiisn miners, y.'ho 1''/aG in the border region and 'went to 
v'/ork in the pits on the polish border. They crowded into our compartment. 
Aunt Estty in fluent polish yelled at them. The little ball just bristled. 

I guess She was "emembermg her days as a lady in Poland dsaiing with the 
peasants-.. They left. Then the same ritual occurred. Czech border police, 
Hohsh oordsr pohcs. The Poles had slmk uniforms, polished boots and 
funny square too caps. 'I'ney carefully axaminad or passports, V/e vvare 
svLting on pms and need Iss, They finally returnee! them. They were all 
'y/nghtl One of the police men, he might have been the sergeant asked "Jude 
( the German word for Jev/ ). We nodded, he threw the passcorts at us. 

Alter a rev; nours of travel, though rolling country, v/e were 

1 r LViOW. 
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I have no records and do not remember the date of our arrival 
in Lwow, It could have been in July 1933, I think father cams in May 
1933,- Father met us at the railroad station. He looked worn, but was 
beaming. He had secured an apartment for us and recently completed a deal 
with a lamp manufacturer, who recognized him as the "Vv’alter"' from the 
"Bsleuchtungshaus Walter" in Vienna, and gave him the sole 
distributorship, for the Lwow area, a novel, patented, light fixture. 
- Father was in business again! 

He told us, that when he landed, the first thing he did, was 
to find his Aunt Martha ( I think) , who he knew, lived in Lwow. She was 
the widow; of judge Walter, w'ho, during the Austrian regime, was the 
district judge for the Lemberg district. It seems that his granofather 
and my fathers grandfather were brothers. She lived from a pension the 
Polish government paid her. 


bring any money. He w/as trying to find 
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Poland. After the end of WWII, in 1945, this area became pare of the 
^ bnion. j'^ow, tnat ne Ukraine is a separ'cixe state, if -’S parf of th-^ 
Ukrai ne . 

It is a typica'I European city with over 700.000 inhabi tants, 
about the sam sits as Baltimore, San Francisco or Memphis. It had twice 
the population of Miami. The city had broad boulevards, large shops a city 
tramway and a beautiful University. 

When father 'walked around the city thinking of a way to make 
money ne saw that people sat in parks and there were no soda vendors. Sc 
he borrowed money from his aunt, bought a pressurized cylinder with soda 
ana went zhrough the parks selling it. It was hard work, but he earned 
enough money to pay back the borrowed money, pay the aunt for lodging and 
mte letcs' to eisctncal manufacturers asking for a distributorship. 

This is now he got the lamp deal. It vvas a glass fixture, 
cone: c5 11 ng u! two pieces, that nad a novs"^, patented design thaf 
coricentratsd the light of a bulb. Lc;ter on, v'lhsn we were selling the 
rixture, we a used l^ght meter' to show, that hi our fixture a 75 Watt bulb 
gave more light, underneath, than a naked 100 Watt bulb, 

I don’t ramembe'" how v/s got to the apartment. It was on one of 
tne mam streets, in a good neighborhood, on the ground fmor, -ather 
showed us witn pride the two bed roems, one for my parents and one for 
Otto and me, a small dining room, to be the bedroom for Aunt Betty and a 
mrge room, I think it was meant to be the living room, right off the 
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entrance hall. It y/as filled '.-vith crates containing the fixtures. Crates 
were used as stools and as tables. Thera was also a kitchen and s. bath 
room. After being on the road for days,and in a new country, we were happy 
to have our place, to have a "heme" again. We had brought bads, bedding, 
heusawares and clothing which, I think, arrived a few day later. 

So, we were ready for a naw start. 

When we arrived, Otto and I did not know a vvo^-d of Polish, but 
we had to go out, from stor-s to store, to sell our fixture. It was always 
a struggle. When we approached a store, we first discussed whos turn it 
was to open the door and enter first and who would have to start to talk. 
•And, if, at this place, we should try with ou^ few Polish words, or iust 
start in German. In most larger stores, somebody, the manager or the owner 
spoke German or Yiddish. Larger places were good, because if 'we could 
convince them ot the savings ihe fixtures oroviuced ( electricity was 
expensive ), tnsy would by for the whole establishment. V/e were 
successful. Either our demcp3t:'ations were convincing, peoole had pity 
with us. 

Father only bought the glass parts. The metal parts, the cap 
that held the glass, the brass roc, the top rosette and all the 
electrical parts he had manufactured locally, I remember going with him 
to his sources and discovereu a cornplstely new world, 

Lwow’s population was divided into t 
believe, about £Q% of the population v/ers Poles, 

Jews, The Poles were the governing class, Roman 

all government offices, were officers in tbs military, cent rolled banking, 
large industries and academia. Poland had a large standing army, I think 
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shoulderedj blond, stocky psopls, who wore, iTiany tiines, national costums. 
The shirt, with standing up collar, with embroidared adgas, wide flowing 
trousers, stuck into crude k.iee high boots. The women wore long wide 
plaaied colorful skirts, boots, blouses and kerchiefs. They belonged to 
the Greek (Ukrainian) Orthodox church, were antisemitc and nationalistic. 
They felt, that his was their land, the Ukraine should be independent and 
were accused, by the government, of acts of sabotage against bridges and 
rail roads. 

The Je'ws 'were a minority, but very visible. Many wore either 
the wide brinimed felt hats, caftans etc., had long beards and ear locks, 
while others y/cre small black caps with visors, similar to sma’l baseball 
caps and dark coats. Seme, of course wore European street cloths. As the 
Poles monopolized govsr:';rnent, banking, academic and indust'-y and the 
Ukrainians agriculture and physical labor, all that was left fo;'- Jews was 
to engage in ccmmercs and the mechanical trades. While there were Jewish 
IntellectL'als like physicians and lav/yars, the majority of Jews were poor 
to an extend we did not know before. 

Where father had his suppliers was in the Jewish quartsi^s. 
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(The three nationalities lived, for the most part, in separate parts of 
the town.) There was a big market were people, mostly women set behind 
heaps of things, laid out on the ground, waiting for purchasers, aMI the 
marchandize was, to our eyes, real junk, 3ut, there v/ere always poorer 
peoples that could only afford the merchandize offered. There were heaps 
of torn stockings, which people bought and mended. Heaps of rusty, bent 
nails, which one bought, straightened out and used. There were all kind of 
used tools, clothing, machinery etc. etc, I seemed that items somebody 
sold for junk, somebody else, less affluent, bought to use. 

Around the rim of this market were booths, were some tradasiTien 
worked, either to repair items, like pots and pans, watches or radios, or 
manufacture items. Some time a combination of both. The man who made the 
metal parts for our lamps had a little booth ( similar to a hot-dog 
stand). Inside was a wood laths on which he turned wooden fof'ms for our 
metal parts. Then he cut a round disk of soft sheet brass, cla,mped against 
the rotating wooden form, and, with a blunt metal tool, forced the brass to 
follow the shape of the wooden form. They call it ’msta' spinning’, I 
watched him many hoirrs. Later, 'when I headed a large product development 
group, and nobody knew how to produce a metal bowl for some e;:p3rimenta1 
design, I showed them how to spin metal, remembering the -wood turning shop 
on my school route in Vienna and the metal spinner in the Jewish market in 
Lwovv. 

.-\s time went on, father hired a salesman to help 'js, He was a 
young man, a relative o" aunt Martha, who came from a small Jewish village 
in the neighborhood of Lwow. I think it was the first time that he left 
his village, had to replace his caftan with European cloths, shave 
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his payes off and enter "into the seculcir world". He was a nice, 
intelligent man, just a few years older than I, who, of course, spoke a 
perfect Polish, Ukrainian, German, Hebrew and Yiddish, as most Jews there 
did. He 'worked hard, from early morning to late at night, to help us sell 
the lamps and to not disappoint his aunt, or whatever relative she was, 
WHO had given him a chance to escape the hunger and misery of a small 
Jewish village. 

As sometimes a large number of lamps had to be installed, and 
many of the olo buildings had very high ceilings, father hired an 
electrician, to helps us install the lamps and do the mors dangerous jobs, 
Ha was also a young man, in his mid ''Tj’s. He was a Jew, but dressed in 
normal work cloths. Once ha did not show for ',*/c=rk and father sent me to 
find out why. So I went to the address in our files. He lived in the 
Jewish section of the city, I found his apartment, somewhere in the rear 
of a larger building, which was run down, filthy and smelly. He was not 
home. His wife told ms he had to take care of a rslativs. There were t'wo 
or three little children in the apartment, just dressed in dirty short 
shirts. I did not see any furniture. I once asked the electrician, when he 
was invited to cur house for supper, why he did not bring his wife and 
children. He said, they did not have cloths they could go cut in, 

This reminded me of talks I had with the man that made the 
metal parts for us. He 'worked from early in the morning to late at night. 
And his wife was, most of the time, selling things in the market. But both 
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n.-onsy and you will make it. Now I saw that this was not the case. Laxer 
on, vvhsn I oecame more familiar with the Balkan, I learned that this was 
not a unique situation, that there were many people, working hard and just 
making enough not to starve. 

Ailotnar tact influenced our business. My father was an 
experienced business man, used to dealing w/ith all k^nd of people. He 
could talk to workers and high officials. He made a deal with the Polish 
director ot the governmental city electric company, that permitted 
purchasers of our fixtures to pay off the lamps over a long time, as part 
o, their electric Pill. We, of course were paid -whenever ws presented the 
electric company with a bill of sales. So wre could use, as a sales pitch; 

With what you save or your electric bill you can purchase the new 
fixtures." 

So, someho'w, lire began to be normalized, Vv'e had, I tmnk 
through the >xcuth group of a temple, found other young refugees, around 
our ages. Most from Austria and Germany. Amongst them -was Lotte 
(Charlotte), and Adele (now Tusk) and at least four or fife other German 
girls. From the boys I only remember Richard Sikales and his friend, also 
a tall fallow, both from Berlin. 

me >outh g! oup .met , i think weekly, in the basement of the 
temple. We also met very nice local boys and gir's, sang songs and 
penormed piays. We all were lost, searching for some kind of bslo.nging, 
Otxo- organ--zed ana airected a summer camp for younger Jewish refuges 
children, on the outskirts of the city. I think it worked out fine and 
everybody was happy. So, as mentioned, normalcy seemed to have arrived. 


ihen in August 1339, aboui 


a year after our arrival the 
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headlines in the local papers screamed; "Danzing Must Remain Polish". The 
people sensed that something big was brewing. Germany had invaded Poland. 
The Poles and the Jews hated the Nazis, but the Ukrainians sympathizscJ 
'An i.n them, hoping top a desiruction ot Poland and an Ukrainian state under 
German protection. Poiish officer stalked around town in field uniforms, 
pci icemen and members of the Polish youth organization carried rifles. 

Mobilization order were posted on every corner. Radio stores 
blasted tins latest news. Ev'srybody was confused. What had happened to the 
friendship pacts with England and France? People demonstrated in front of 
the embassies. There v/as great joy, when the loudspeaker proclaimed that 
France and then England had declared war with Germany. Soldier left for 
the front, students sang patriotic songs. 

The Germans had deeply invaded or, a broad front. They were 
less tnan 300 miles rrcm Lwow, They had raped v/omen, gauged out the eyes 
of men in the viilaces, we heard. Refugees from V/arsaw arrived. No bread 
could OB sought. Long lines xormed at bakeries, V/hoever had transportation 
left towards the Rumanian border, 

I was walking towards the radio statio.n, when people cams 
ru.nning, yelling ; 'Planes overhead!". I ducked into a door way; the 
rattattat machine guns. In a few minutes it was ovs-. Ambulances raced 
to the radio station, returning with bleeding people. War had begone.,.. 
Next oay no feed couid be had at all. Only a few people dared outside 
their nousss, Pianes again. I ;'un into a store; six detonations in rapid 
succession, ihe house across the street had one side blown away,. People 
Duried under the ruble, crying for help. Wounded .horses all ovsr,- 

Ths bombed house showed the inside of four floor, an exposed 
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picture of life, that a fev/ iToment ago was private, revolting to see, as 
though the wind had raised the skirts of a filthy old woman, bearing her 
dirty underwear. 

From now on, bombings occurred every day. I was watching the 
posters, to find out if my age-group was being called up. People moved to 
ground floor rooms. Our apartment now accommodated 30 people. They sat 
evarywhere. Except for plunderers the streets were empty. A bomb fell 
across the street and shattered all our windows. There was no news on the 
radio, only music. Rumors had it, that the Russians were massing millions 
at the border. 


The Germans were supposed to be outside Lwow, Russian tanks 
had been seen 100 miles to the east. Polish soldiers were .now everywhere, 
disorganized not kno'wing where to go. Than the news that the Germans were 
outside the city. Barricades were erected, machine gun nests were on the 
roofs of houses. Then - the Germans 'were withdi'^awing. What v'/as going on? 
Anything was better than falling into the hands of the Germans! It became 
quits in the city. Bread could again be bought. No one thought of the 
price. The Polish government did no longer exist. The police had fled 
towards Rumania. Plunderers were everywhere, everyone was hunting for 
food. 

After a few days the first Russians. Along with svarybody else 
Otto and I went out. Slowly, cautiously the first Russian tank appeared. 
The fv^st tank I ha.d ever seen. But it would not he the last. Its turret 
'was closed. Flying a large whits flag, the gun barrel revolved back and 
fo*-’th. It turned around and rumbled back. .A second tank cams up, going a 
little further, turning back again. Then as third and a forth. They were 
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advancing cautiously, some 40 all told. 

Bernnd the tanks came the infantry. Our first Russians with 
Tlat sies] helmets, a red star, hammer and sickle painted on them. Yellou/- 
skinned, slit-eyed Mongolians, ghastly looking. Each of them had a hand- 
grenade hanging from his belt. In one hand a rifle, a big pistol, with 
revolving magazine in the other. Some pulled machine guns on two-wheel 

carriages. I could not recognize officers. Their boots were muddy, they 
must have come a long way, 

me people pressed fearfully against the walls, Windows had to 
be shut, or be fired into. Even aner they had been in town several hours, 
they walked cautiously, ready to shoot. The tanks never stopped moving 
tneir guns. But the columns moved cn. The people relaxed. Some Russians 
1 '..ihvdiied. TmS corral led ail men to clear away the barricades. Polish 
soldiers and some police men vie^s disarmed and for now, sent heme. 

Some of the Russians stood on street corners and mads 
propaganda speeches. They spoke in perfect Polish, some in Ukrainian and 
some in Yiddish.- Everybody felt, life would change. A big powe^ had taken 
over. We stayed on the street tin late at night. White Russian soldiers 
hao lullowea the Mongolians. Polish cadets had barricaded themselves in 
trte paik, u,■'^^ainian Manonalists we^e shooting out of the Ukrainian 

rr.'jcn stronger? Everyone of them will 
at I had seen that some people would 
iS Communists. 

Day and mght the columns continued to roll and the 
propagandists made speeches. Poll 

carried riries and red arm bands. 
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when they carried a swastika. Was chcrs a dif>-rsfiusr" Th.,/ 

city trying to stop the plundering. They itust have been Polish CoMisis 

who had been underground. Sounded farm, iiar = 

The war was over, for now. People canis out of xneir cellars. 

NO fear of borr^bs, and ihe Russians ws^e normal people, much like our 
Ukrainians. The lights were on again, in the streets and in the shops. The 
promenading Russians smeHed strongly perfumed, mostly violets. This 
reminded ms of our cook in Vienna, the way she smelled on her Sunday orf. 

Huge banners had been erected, across the main streets:"Long 
live the USSR.-Lons live The Theory of Marx-Engels". And there wers large 
portraits of Stalin. 

A month after the Russians entered life y/as still far from 
normal. Food was the main problem. And rood meant bread. A... Lnre=. o 
in the morning the alarm clock was ranging for Otto and ms. It was time to 
start our search for bread. Vfe had round out the dc.> Owfor^, w,l.•-n 
™id have bread. Lmtil four or fife in the aiorning. only men and children 
stood in line. Little by Httle the mothers took their place. By six, when 

the bakers came, hund'''eds had queued up. 

At noon the door to the bakery opened. Everybody pushed 

forward. From the other side of the street men who had not stood in line, 
rushed in trying, by brute force, to get in. Cns fought them off. Finally 
one got in, gave the money and got a loaf of bread. F^fty hands graboed to 

tear the loaf from me. I fought and pushed my way out. My hat was lost, 

...-T u-nth--', ntto- who had oeen. 

the buttons of my coax y/ere cut w.u.i l.-.w . • 

... c"i-rva His ciTassss had bsen 

behind me soon jcineci me. nisb 1=^0 wciS b.cu-u,,.g. . J 

knocked off and broken. 



After a while Russian guards were posted outside the bakeries 
to prevent the trampling of women and children. They could not do much, 
aside of hitting v/ith their riffle butts those who pushed and rought. 

But, hardly anybody y-^orked. Everybody bought whatever one 
could. People feared inflation. The merchants knew they could sell their 
stock only once and would not be able to replace it. V/e knev/, as everybody 
else did, that what we did not get now, vie might never be able to buy. 
Queues formed at all stores. The Russians, too, bought what they could, 
though they did nop have to stand in line. I sa'w one come cut of a store 
with dozens of ladies’ dresses thrown over his arm. His comrade had an arm 
full of ladies’ underwear. They looked like happy children. V'/e wondered, 
why the bought so much and where they got all the money from. Rumor had 
it, that each and every Russian soldier received 2,000 rubles when he 
crossed the border. 

Later the first Russian women arrived. They wore long skirts, 
the type of cloths I had seen on my mother’s photographs of her youth. 
They stood in line. Afterwards one saw them promenading, with obvious 
pride, in evening dresses and mornii''g gowns. One recognized them blocks 
away. 

The biggest trade was in watches. Stores were cleaned out. The 
soldiers wore them oven their uniforms on their arms. Sometimes more than 
one. They paid any price for watches, the bigger the better and were 
delighted tc hear them tick, V'ou sa-.-v them sometimes stop in the street and 
happily listening to their wrist watches. 

All the stores we-'e row cleaned out. Dust was settling in the 
empty store windows. Except for bread lines there V'/sre fewe:' queues. There 



was nothing in the stores. Only the black market had goods, at fantastic 
prices. Everybody wore his oldest clothes - or risked being held as a 
capitalist by the militia. It v/as getting colder. There was no fuel. 
Washing became difficult. No one bothered to shave. The luster of 
civilization was wearing off fast.- Patrols cruised through the city at 
night. People were taken away. Vie remembered Vienna. 

One late evening, knocking on our door. Was it our turn? 
Father went to the door. He was white in his face. No, it was not the 


militia coming for us. It was uncle Stephan and two of his relatives, we 
hardly knew in Vienna, who had finally found us. Blue from cold, their 
clothes in rags, shoes torn, they had been on their way for over t'wo 
weeks. They had walked from the new Germ.an-Russian. border to Lwow - more 
than 150 miles. In Vienna the Nazis had packed them into cattle cars. In 
the middle of nowhere they had to get out, line up. A sharp command: 
"Run!" V/ith wild laughter the SS was shooting from behind. Some never made 
it. They had to leave their bags beh-ind running for their lives. Then 
"Halt”. Polish militia, may be bandits took over. Now they were searched 
for valuables. What they had succeeded in hiding on their bodies, they had 
to barter for food and shelter with the peasants. At last they met the 
first Russians, who checked their papers and allowed them to pass - and 
walk, walk thorough dense woods and high snow. We fed them, put them up. 
Our family had grown by three. 


Father was worried. This inactive life v/as wearing him out. 
"We should do something productive, produce something" he kept saying 
"anything..,.there is not anything the people don’t need." He was trading 
with wire and electrical appliances which he had repaired and 
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reconditioned. But it became almost impossible to procure even old, used 
materials. 

One day fathe^' came home, full of the old energy. He had met 
an old acquaintance, and they had decided to manufacture electrical 
cookers. Father was to manage the business, his acquaintance, a lawyer was 
supposed to do the buying and selling, a Polish engineer would become the 
technical director and I was to be in charge of the shop. We leaned that 
the only permissible business o:''ganization was a ''Cooperative” were each 
of us had to invest money. So we dressed in our oldest cloth and want for 
permission. We got it, all of us being either former factory 
workers","sons of poor farmers" or "victims of the fascist regime in 
Germany". 

We located an abandoned lamp factory and rented it from the 
government, as all real estate was government owned now. Then, under the 
supervision of Russian officials, in a meeting fnat went on for hours, we 
elected cur officials, as we had planned before. Father, the Director 
bought machinery, found a blacksmith, an Ukrainian to join the cooperative 
and a few other workers. Ins engineer, a Pole, drew up designs for an 
electrical cooker and an electrical heater. The plans v/ers approved by the 
city board of the " Department of Light Industry of the Socialist Republic 
of Soviet Union", They referred us to another cooperatives in the city 
that manufScCtured ceramic parts for the heaters in our cooker and heater.- 
. So production started. We- were about 20 people working in the old lamp 
factory. We all we paid according to a complicated piece 'work system. 

But, as time went on, -only -a small part ot our needs was 
supplied from approved ch.annels. Ws often had to stand around and wai l top 
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parts and materials, V/e were not paid for these periods. But, in general 
I liked the work. V/e were producing something. I learned how to v\’ind 
electrical resistors in a simple, very primitive way. Much later on, when 
I was dealing, as the technical director of az large US company, with 
vendors in Hong Kong, I showed them this method. They used it and were 
grateful. Also, the metal stands of our heaters were forged from iron 
band. I liked working with the blacksmith at the furnace, remembering the 
blacksmith I watched in Vienna. 


We all were very frustrated with the constant stop and go 
operation, the purs drag of things, the inefficiency of the process. 
Father came up with the idea to exploit the lack of goods, the lack of 
materials. He proposed, and the ‘'Ccoperative Committee” and the "Depart¬ 
ment of Light Industry” approved us going into the business of repairing 
electrical fuzes. None were available in the city, people put nails into 
the fuse holders to keep their lights going and caused many fires. 

Fuses are made of a ceramic part with metal screw thread like 
a light bulb. Between the center of this light bulb socked and the outer 
metal shell is a thin lead wire. The cavity of the ceramic body which 
contains the lead wire is filled ’with sand. When the fuse is good, 
electricity flows from the center contact of the fuss to the shell through, 
the lead wire. When more electricity is called to flow through this wire, 
through an overload or a s.hort circuit this wire melts, the fuse is blov;n 
and .no current flows. 


So, we bought up old fuses, 
and soldered new Tad wires into them, 
sand, to reduce the melting of the wire 


disassembled them, cleaned them 
Then the cavity was filled with 
and we had a new fuse. We bought 



test equipment and had to get more people, more members of the cooperative 
to handle all the work wa had. 


Life became drearier and drearier. Than it was announced that 
the Zloty, the Polish currency, had, over night bean devaluated. Only 50 
rubles worth could be exchanged per parson. - A fsv/ days later, on my way 
to work in the morning I saw a long queue in front of a new store marked 
"Gastronomia", The Russians had brought in food, butter, flour, meat, even 
sugar. Butter cost 6 rubles a pound! I raced heme to wake the family. When 
father and I returned home that night, rnoths:'- and Otto were still standing 
in Ime. Ws took their place and after a few hours we got in. Ws bought 
all V'/s could get, even matches, tne rarest ot articles. Happily we went 
home. Our three relatives were already in bed, their alarm clocks set for 
11 o'clock that night, to be in line for to-morrow. 


Lwov/ University was housed in s. beautiful old building, which 
reminded ms of the Vienna opera nouse. It was founded in 1611 and named 
after the Ukrainian poet Ivan Franko. War had begun during the summer 
recess. Then the Russians had used the University buildings for ofi'icss. 
After a few months, around February 1340, it was announced, that the 
University was to reopen. 


This was my chance to resume my studies. I v'^ent to the 
university, expecting an interview with the dean of the department you 
atpplied to. I learned that the dean had nothing to do with admission, 
under the communist set up. The counsel of the "Sowjet Academia", composed 
of sov/jst professors and students decided on your proletarian backgr-cund. 
The statements of refugees were not questioned. Then we were herded into 
a large, cold, lecture hall, some 300 of us and aiven a test. 




We sat there in our overcoats tying to understand the questions, which 
were in Ukrainian. As Lwow was made part of the Ukrain, the "official'^ 


language was the Ukrainian, though most of the officials were Russians and 
spoke Russian. 

After about a week the names of those admitted to every class were 
posted. One did not know why some were admitted, others not. I was amongst 
the 30 admitted to my field of study. Then the study plan was published, 
all subjects were mandatory. To our surprise, the main subjects of our 
study were not the selected sciences, but courses in "Marxism-Leninism", 
"History of the Communist Party (Bolsheviki)", Russian, Ukrainian, etc, 
Further, we were informed that the state paid every student a stipend of 
120 rubles a month for the first semester, .more for later semesters. 
Without these stipends nobody would have been able to study, as no father 
earned enough to send his children to university. 

Vie all had to appear at the militia (police) to obtain our 
"Passports". Every person in the USSR had this document, with a 
photograph, his name, address, fathers name, nationality and any 
judgements against him. Russian patrols stopped people any time to see 
their passports. Under nationality 'm were listed as "Yawrey” (Jew). 

Otto went to high school, and as his passport listed him as a Jew, ha had 
to go to a Jewish school, where all subjects were tough in Yiddish, 'with 
habrew writing. It took him a while to adjust to that. 

The newspaper announced that all refugees had to report to 
City Hall. It did not affect us, we were Polish, citizens 'when the 
Russians marched in. But it concerned of course uncle Stephan and his tv/o 
relatives. Our Polish chief engineer, 'who had fled to Lwow from a Genrian 





occupied part of Poland, was affected also. Lvvow had many refugees and our 
relatives had to stand in line mai'iy days before their turn came. They were 
asked if they wanted to stay in the Sowjst Union or return to their 
homeland. Uncle Stephan and the others said of course they eventually want 
to go home to their families, wives and children. "We hope to repatriate 
you soon” they were told, "watch the newspapers for announcaments'', 

Soon it was announced that the transports would begin next 
week. A to F had to report the first day. V/e went to the railroad station 
to see what was happening. Nobody v/as permitted to enter. We were warned, 
that who went in, would not be permitted to come out again. There were 


several trains with freight cars. Soldiers of the NKVD, with their blue 
caps, were on guard, bayonets on their rifles. 

On the day our relatives were to leave, they hid in the cellar 
of our apartment house. The next day too they remained in hiding. At 
eleven that night the door bell rang. Then the familiar banging of riffle 
butts against the front door. I run out in my night shirt. Somebody pushed 
me aside. Three NKVD soldiers and two militia men, armed with, rifles, 
bayonets fixed, stomped in. I was left, under guard, in a room my father 
used as a work shop. Father, mother and Otto were yanked out of bed and 
brought in. ".Are you the men who were supposed to leave?'' We had the 
document to prove we were not. ''Whars are they?" 

Two men guarded us, the other three began to search the 
apartment. The stuck bayonets i'nto every closed and all the uoholstered 
furniture, mattresses etc. Nobody there, "How many are ws looking for?" 
the NKVD sergeant asked.. "Three" was the answer. ",A1 "i wright then. Let’s 
take those thr'se hers. Ws tried to explain. “Get dressed and come alone. 
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Then the back-door bell rang. A militia man opened. Uncle and 
our two relatives pushed in.. They had heard the trucks pull up, listened 
at the door. When they heard, that we were to be taken, they decided to 
give up. The MKVD sergeant turned to theni: "You are the tree?" They 
nodded. "Well Comrades, what are we waiting for?" As they filed out he 
looked back at us. "You can go back to sleep now." This was the last we 
saw of our uncle and the two relatives. 

There were problems at the cooperative. As the chief engineer 
was gone, all people felt deprs-ssed. The government always wanted mors 
production, and the material situation got worse and worse. I was 
permitted to go to the University in the morning, but had to be at work 
in the afternoon and stay lata to make up for the lest time. I cams home 
after 10 each day, had my alarm clock set for 5 o"clock, to study and be 
at S o”clock at the university. 

Otto was going to school, and in the afternoon was very 
effective in finding sources for food. He was trading and bargaining and 
I remember him getting a load of potatoes, which we stored in a cellar. 
We did something wrong, the potatoes rotted. He found sources for flower 
and of course stood in line always for bread and other com.modities. 

Cur auiit 




getting sicker' by the day. 




cancer. She showed ms the deep hols in her breast. She was moaning .and 
yelling all night. We found a doctor, but he said, there was nothing he 

be admitted tc a hosoMal, she was too old. 


could do and she would not 



Aftsr nights of constant agony sh.6 died. Ms wsni lO i.he cemstery to find 
out how one buried a dead. There was nobody there, unburied bodies were 
lying next to the chapel, An old woman was praying by a grave. She saw our 
bewilderment. Sne told us, that there was nobody here, all the cemetery 
workers had left. So Otto somehov-? organized a two w'heel cart, we put the 
aunt OR it and wheeled her, in the bitter cold of the winter night to the 
cerrietery and placed her body vnt'n the others. 

It was June 1941, less than two years since the Russian took 
the city. Ws were busy trying to live and have enough food to sat, V/e were 
startled, when one morning, we heard on the radio, that the official 
s^'jSt news agency Tass denied a Reuter report, that German troops were 
massing on the ss^et border. Then, the noise of planes. An unusual noise. 
Then bombs, Nobody knew what had happened. Rumors were spread by the 
officials that the capitalists, England and France were bombing to fight 
the socialist state. 

Then the hard news. Germany had attacked the USSR, tanks were 
moving towards Lwow and would be here shortly. The Russian civilians 
started to pack. The city was bombed every day. Russian frontier soldiers 
took positions iti the city. Otto and I decided to leave, go with anybody, 

not fall in the hands of the Nazis. V/e told father and 
ith tears streaminci down her cheeks, gave us her last 
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grey and tense, mother weeping. It was, I think 
49 years old, mother 45. 
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Ws v/sre out in the street, left our home, our parents, alone, 
V/e went tov/ards the railroad station. Where there still trains going? Wa 
reached the station. It was crowded. Two trains were ready to leave. They 
said they were going to Kiev, the capital of the Sowjst Ukrain. Armed 
Russian soldiers guarded the station and turned everybody away who was not 
Russian. Ws went outside, around the station and along the trains on the 
tracks. They looked packed full. At the end of the second t‘'ain we found 
an empty compartment. Probably reserved for a high functionary. We went in 
and sat down. Ws would see what would happen. 

A -short time later, two civilian Russian families entered. 
They were su^'orised to find us there, but did not object thinking probably 
that we were the children of high party officials. Now our train was 
completely filled also. The Russians got worried, as the train had no 
locomotive. "May be it is sabotage, they ought to shoot all theses Polish 
bastards” was one of the ccmments. And then the gentle bump, two v-/histies 
and an engine was attached and started pulling the train out, We were 
moving, moving towards Kiev leaving Lwow, 

At -about fife in th-e afternoon ws stopped at a little station. 
A sign said "Slochov", There was as railroad water pump. On a siding stood 
a couple of forl-orn tank ca-'s, Ou" locomotive was detached ap'd drove to 
the vvacer pfimp. No one got off the train. Just a short routine -stop. The 

ound of planes. I counted 12 heavy bombers, 
cl and a waver c-f exited, yelling, pushing, 

, running towarxis the open fields. The planes 
vhistled and -now the st-ampada went in the 
opposite direction. Everybody hurried to get back on the train. We were 
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not too sure and hesitated= Didn’t they see us? We were a large target. 
But, as the train was ready to leave. Just as we were to enter our 
comparti-nent we heard planes again. Vie jumped out the window and crawled 
under the tank cars. V/e hoped they were empty. The planes had turned 
around and, at lower altitude started bombing the train, ihe bombs came 
dropping down and the train exploded in flames. One could hear the scrams 
of the people, smell the burning flesh. 

Rubble flew against our tank cars. They were empty and 
shielded us. Vie lay there for a while and waited. It was quiet. Vie crawled 
out from under the cars, surprised to be alive and unhurt. Mow ws really 
were on our own. V/e started walking towards the tislds, towards the east. 
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Inferno. 


When the sun set we came to a small village. We ducked into 
the barn of a farm house, stretched out in the straw and fell asleep. At 
sun rise we were awakened by the Ukrainian farmer, who gave us each a 
piece of black bread and a glass of milk. He implored us to leave, as he 
did not know who might come and find us there. There might be shooting, he 
feared, and the barn might burn down. We understood and left. A couple of 
miles away I checked my pockets. I had lost my father’s watch. It made no 
sense to return to look for it. So we kept on walking, the first of many 
thousands of miles. 

Then, a shot. A little later two shots. Then, again the same 
pattern. We recognized that it was a patrol, probably tanks reconnoitering 
the area. We peaked out from behind bushes and saw that they were German. 
In the distance we saw the typical haze cloud that rises in the morning 
over populated areas. This must be a larger settlement, may be a city. We 
did not want to be discovered by the front troops. Young civilians in the 
woods. They might take us for partisans and shoot before stopping and 
asking questions. 

We arrived in a city called Tarnopol. All was in upheaval, 
German troops must have taken the city a day or two ago. We cautiously 
went down a side street, not knowing what to do and what to expect. All of 
a sudden a mob of young boys and men came running down the street, herding 
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Jews, some in caftans, some in street cloth, in front of them. They were 
chanting:"Ki11 the Jews, kill the Jews!" From a court yard, not far one 
could hear riffle salvos. I knew that was were the Jews were herded to. 

They saw us and surrounded us. In Vienna we would not be 
recognized as Jews. But here, in the part of the world, where our 
ancestors came from, we were typical Jews. There was no way to argue with 
these people, especially as our Polish and Ukrainian was accented. And who 
was to listen to a Jew anyway? We then spotted a German soldier, in full 
battle dress, standing on a street corner. We ran towards him and told him 
in German, we were Germans and these people wanted to kill us. He was a 
young fellow, about my age. He did not know what to do. Here were two 
young fellows, in a small town in eastern Poland, speaking a literate 
German who did not look like the typical Jews in their Caftans and round 
hats. He was thinking. Then he told us to follow him. He knew where to go. 
The mob went on to find other victims. 

We were brought to a house, where an SS man (Nazi Storm 
Trooper) in full battle dress stood guard. The sign said SS - SD. That 
stood for “Sicherheits Dienst”(Safety Service), a special part of the SS 
troops, which follow the front troops, with the special task to deal with 
the "Jewish Problem"; to rid the world of "Jew, Gypsy and other 
parasites".He had brought us to the right place. 

Our soldier spoke to the guard at the door, who called another 
trooper to escort us in. The house must have been some kind of local 
office building. The unit was just settling down. Trucks were being 
unloaded. Our escort talked to a sergeant who took us to a middle aged 
man, in the field uniform of a "Sturmfuhrer" (Captain of the SS). I can’t 
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remember who of us spoke first and gave the following story; We were 
ethnic Germans (Volksdeutsche), forced by the Poles to flee from Danzig. 
(Danzig was an old Baltic Port, occupied by Poland after 1913 and only 
recently recaptured by Hitlers Germany. 

The SS officer was thinking, trying to make up his mind if he 
should believe our story. We did not look like Jews to him. His propaganda 
depicted Jews as having hooked noses and black curly hair. We had neither. 
We spoke a clear and literate German, while everybody knew that Jews had 
a Yiddish accent. He asked for our home address in Danzing to "check us 
out". Without hesitation we gave him:" Bahnhof Strass Number 73", I 
think. This means Railroad Street, and we figured, which city does not 
have a Railroad Street? We were done anyhow, so why not try? - He was 
still thinking. Then he told us he would put a call through and let us 
know to-morrow. We should come back. 

We left, found a bombed out house near by, crawled in and hid. 
We did not sleep too good that night, it might be our last. Next morning 
we went back to the SD HQ. The captain was surprised to see us. He said, 
he had contacted Danzig and our story was confirmed. We were sure, that 
the fact that we had dared to come back convinced him of the veracity of 
our tale. I am sure that the German army telephone system, in the early 
40’s was not able to, from a field telephone in easter Poland, to reach a 
Baltic port. The captain called the German town commander that he was 
sending him two ethnic Germans, who could be used as local laborers. We 
asked to have this written down, so that we would not be stopped in the 
street. He told his sergeant to give us such a paper. 

We left the building surprised to be alive. We again had 
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beaten the odds. We were living on borrowed time. All we had to do now was 
to try not to starve and no to be killed by local mobs, partisans or the 
German SD. 

We learned, that staying near the front line, in the brake 
waters of the waves of the war was the best place to survive, as 
everything was in turmoil, unsettled, and always awash with unaccounted 
masses of people. It was a gamble, but that is live. Incidence like the 
one in Tarnopol repeated themselves many times, in different forms, and 
various settings, but in principle very similar. Innumerable times we felt 
like in the bombed out house:“This is the last night". 

For about the first two, two and a half years Otto and I were 
together. Them we got separated. We were able to sent one or two messages 
to our parents, letting them know that we were still alive. We a few times 
managed to arrange drop off places and received letters from them. 

Otto preserved the last letter we received. Mother writes that 
she is thinking always about us and Kurt. Father says that 50.000 people 
(in Lwdw) have been "resettled". Kugel (Ball, Mother) wants to go to her 
mother.- 

Adele Tusk, who we met in New York again, after the war, told 
us that she worked for father as a secretary at in 1942. She remembers 
that they wanted to walk to Hungary from Lwdw, ( about 160 - 200 miles ), 
as mother spoke Hungarian and the persecution of Jews there had not yet 
begun. There were local guides available. Our parents, Adele tells, turned 
all their belongings into gold, hid it on their bodies and started out. It 
must have been September or October 1942. We never heard from them again. 
It was known that some "guides" took Jews to the nearest woods and kill 



them. My father then had just turned 50, my mother 46. 
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We kept moving, right with the action. I remember towns like 
Dnjperpetrowsk, Zaporoshe and I think Rostow and Krasnodar. We met good 
and bad people. Decisions had to be made instantly because ones life 
depended on it. Otto was able to cross the Don river, were, I think an 
abandoned settlement of ethnic Germans was, who were evacuated by the 
Russians, as the Germans advanced. He found one of those ethnic Germans, 
who had stayed behind, a Quaker, whose family had lived there for 
generations. He asked him for help. He was the pastor of the local church, 
revived, after the communists left. As such he produced papers for us, 
that showed that we were ethnic Germans, from the Don region, sons of an 
Adolf Walther, a local teacher. We started to write our name as "Walther". 
He felt that it was his duty, as a good Christian, to help fellow human 
beings, especially when their lives were in danger. 

I wound up in the Crimera, in the town of Sevastopol on the 
Black Sea. There I met Kasjan Nikolajewitch, the old Russian, who visited 
us on Long Island, Lancaster and Wilton, always with a new wife. Just by 
chance, I met him again in 1945 or 46 in Salzburg on the main bridge. We 
stayed in touch, I sent him an Affidavit and he came to the US. He is now 
95 years old, in an old age home in Miami, barely holding on to life. 

After Stalingrad, when the German retreat began, I often 
wondered if I should just wait in some bushes, or some field for the 
Russian troops to come. I decided against it. I knew the Russian front 
soldiers from Lwow. And what I remembered was not too good. I spoke 
Russian and Ukrainian, but for a native, with a distinct German\Austrian 
accent. And, according to accounts, Russian front troops were given, after 
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occupying a territory, 36 hours to plunder, rape and kill. That means, 
shoot first, ask questions later. I preferred to take my chances with the 
cultures I knew, the ones I grew up with. 

Sometime in the spring of 1945 I reached Austria. Vienna was 
occupied by the Russians. I did not care to go there. I was in the 
mountains, not far from Salzburg, trying to get food from farmers. I had 
learned in Hungary that all farmers who kept pigs always had boiled 
potatoes, to feed the pigs. So, when asked for a potato, one had a good 
chance to get some, much more readily than bread or something else. It 
might be that my love for boiled potatoes comes from that time. 

I had just gotten a couple of large potatoes at the back door 
of a farm house, when turning around, there were rifles pointing at me. 
They belonged to American soldiers, standing behind trees. I dropped my 
potatoes and raised my hands. I was taken down the mountain to the units 
HQ. The unit was patrolling the mountains, searching for German soldiers 
and SS men. 

I was brought to the G-2, the unit’s intelligence officer, a 
Jew from New York. I told him my story, half in English, half in German. 
He listened, then asked the address of Kurt. Then, if I knew any hebrew 
prayers. I knew " Boruch atoh adonoy, eloheynoo melech hoolom...”, 

"Yiskodahl, we yiskodahl shemo rabo-” and I remembered "Mah neeshtanoh 

halailoh hazeh_". He was satisfied. I had made it! I was still alive. 

God, providence, or whatever you want to call it.... I was given food and 
put on a truck and driven to the center for Holocaust survivors. We got a 
medical examination. Then we were checked to see if we had our blood type 
tattooed in the left arm pit, - a practice for all SS troops. They gave us 
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temporary papers and asked where we wanted to be dropped off. 


As the next larger town was Salzburg 


I decided to go there. 
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Lancaster PA. 

Arrived in Lancaster June or July 1965. Mommy and the children 
stayed in Plainview, the children to finish school and Mommy to sell the 
house. I commuted weekly form Lancaster to Plainview and was there on week 
ends. We sold the house and moved, in September to Lancaster. There we 
rented an apartment, where we lived and stored our furniture, till our 
house was finished. It must have been January 1966 when we moved into our 
new house at 1350 Country Club Drive in "Country Club Estates". Bob was 
16, Tom 14 and Girlie 12. It was our first, and I think only custom built 
house. 

Country Club Estates was one of the most prestigious living 
areas in Lancaster. Our builder, a custom builder, owned all the land in 
the development. We were told that it was a restricted are; No Jews 
allowed. I had basically no quarrel with such a policy, as I felt, and 
feel that everybody has a right to seek his own associates. If people did 
not want us there, we would go somewhere else. I think it is essential for 
a free person to have the right to choose who he associates with, who he 
likes or dislikes, who he marries. Discrimination, is the ability to make 
judgements about good and evil, wright and wrong, what one likes or 
dislikes in literature, philosophy, music and people. It is a result of 
our culture, experience and maturity.- We contacted the builder, and he 
was willing to design and built a house for us. We wanted a four bed room 
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house, with a kitchen - family room combination at a certain price. He, or 
his draftsman-designer came up with a two story house with full basement, 
with a downstairs living and dining room, a kitchen - family room 
combination, bathroom, laundry room etc. Upstairs were the master bedroom 
and bath and three more bed rooms and a bath. After a few changes, we 
approved the design. 

As the builder recognized our accents he suggested an "alpine" 
style for the outside. He even made a trip to Austria, to make sure his 
design was "authentic". It had an overhanging, wood shingled roof and a 
balcony on the second floor in front of the three bed rooms. As our lot 
sloped towards the back we put a sliding door into the basement, which I 
later finished. 

I think Lancaster was a nsv-z experience for all of us. Our 
first stay in a small town, away from the influence of New York City. It 
was in Lancaster that Bob bought his first car from the money he earned in 
a local fast food place. From where he entered college. Tom, I remember 
got a motor cycle, and got interested in CB radio. And Girlie? What did 
she do? I just can’t remember, - It was in Lancaster that I took flying 
lessons and got my pilots license, where Mommy developed a circle of 
friends, we still correspond with and where, on June 14 1968 I had my 
heart attack.- 

I got my first glasses a few weeks earlier and remember the 
doctor prescribing them, looking at the arteries in the eye and assuring 
me that they were in really good shape. - We had an executive meeting on 
June 14 at Schick and I remember having stomach cramps. I blamed it on a 
sandv-'/ich which I had eaten in haste at lunch. When I came home, I set up 
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0 a tent for one of the children, but did not feel right. Then, sitting on 

^ the couch downstairs, I got intense pain in the left arm pit. I knew I was 

I having a heart attack. Had Mummy drive me to the emergency room of the 

I nearby city hospital. We had the usual wait to fill out papers and then 

^ another delay till a physician could see me. - They asked me for the name 

I of my family doctor. We had no doctor. We had a pediatrician for the 

> children, but we were healthy people, we needed no doctor. So, I gave them 

^ the name of the company doctor, who was always on call at Schick, came 

I once a week to the factory, gave flue shots etc. I later found out that he 

• was an obstetrician "interested" in heart problems. 

I 

A doctor finally came, diagnosed a heart attack and gave me oxygen. 

I was wheeled to a private room and blacked out. I remember cardiograms 
being taken and morphine being administered. Then I woke up in my room and 
was not permitted, I think, for the next two weeks to move, to give the 
heart as chance to heal". After another two weeks I was released. I 
remember the effort it took to step down the curb to reach the car when 
Mommy took me home. I stayed downstairs sand practiced walking every day 
and, I think after another three or four weeks started to go back to work. 
First part time, then full time. I was O.K. 

Schick Electric was a substantial company, the largest I had 
worked for to that time. Sales were around 35 million dollars and they 
employed about 1,200 people. 550 worked at the 300.000 square feet 
Lancaster plant, others worked at the Canadian facility and in England. 
Schick owned 76 Shaver Service Centers in the US, 6 in Canada and 12 in 
England. There were also 77 retail operations in department stores and 
shopping malls, similar to the cosmetics counters one sees nowadays. 
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As Director of Engineering I reported to the president. A 
group of project engineers, designers and draftsmen, as well as 
manufacturing engineers reported to me. I supervised an engineering test 
lab, a metallurgical lab as well as a well equipped engineering model 
shop. Many of these people were old timers, who had spent there lives with 
Schick.- It was a very satisfying job. We were successful and I always had 
the full support of my staff and the whole organization. They all felt 
that the company needed an overhaul, needed new ideas and enthusiasm which 
I gave them. They also appreciated the fact that the, for the first time 
had a Chief Engineer who was open minded and fully understood manu- 
fracturing. 

Mass production is an art. Few people realize, that the making 
of a single, or few items, is easy. One adjusts till everything fits or 
works. I know that well from military instrumentation and the shops in 
Vienna. But, producing 3-500.000 pieces of a mechanism requires special 
skills. Each part produced comes out different. Materials vary and tooling 
is constantly wearing, changing it’s shape. So, when to change, when to 
compensate, when to adjust is a skill, based on experience. Sophisticated 
quality control charts help, but decisions to stop the run are based on 
feel. At Schick there were many old-timers, doing the same or similar jobs 
for tens of years. Therefore, consciously or unconscious one had in back 
of ones mind, when designing a part, on what machine it would be produced, 
and, possibly who the operator would be. 

Schick purchased plastic moldings but, in my times, produced 
almost all almost all other parts. Metallurgy was one of the main skills 
the organization had and the plant boasted of one of the most modern 
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automatic heat treatment furnaces in the country, to secure the sharpness 
of the cutting heads. Special grinding and honing techniques produced 
cutters without clearance. Long lines of automatic winding machines wound 
motor armatures. People, mostly women, fitting shaver heads and assembling 
other appliances. As at Viewlex I again found the satisfaction of line 
workers with their repetitive jobs, and their pride in the skills acquired 
and of making a definite contribution to a specific product and to the 
company, 

I was always convinced that every product can be improved. 
Technology advances, user needs change. And, that no manufacturer has the 
right to bring a new product to the market place, unless it gives more 
value, provides new functions and delivers them, for the same price, or 
preferably at a lower price to the consumer. I think my interest in the 
market place, the walking of stores and tying to understand trends and new 
products helped me. And, I became deeply involved in cost accounting, the 
way products were priced and overheads allocated. To develop new product 
one had to understand their function. As Schick was in the cutting 
business, was the world leader ( and the originator ) of electric shaving, 

I felt that one had to have a basic understanding of "cutting". To have 
this, and other basic questions answered, I sponsored doctoral theses at 
universities, and used outside consultants. As, for instance, Schick was 
the leaning manufacturer of hard head hair dryers ( under it’s own , Sears 
and othef labels) I felt, we had to understand hair, the influence of heat 
and moisture on it, etc. I engaged the chairman of the dermatology 
department of the University of Pennsylvania to consult with us on these 
questions. 
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Based on my experience in military instrumentation, I 
developed a system where, before a research project is started, a written 
set of specific objectives is established, modified as results come in, 
but always a available, to keep efforts on track and be a able to measure 
progress. After establishment of feasibility I offered the product to 
marketing, with a range of options, cost and time estimates. After 
approval I prepared a detailed Product Performance Specification, spelling 
out numerical values and tolerances for' all measurable characteristics. 
The system worked. In four years with Schick 40 new products were 
developed ( see the product list in the Appendix) and 5 patents, with my 
name as inventor, were assigned to the company. (See patent list in the 
Appendix). Many of the new development were written up, often in detail, 
in technical journals and I became a well known expert, here and abroad. 

When I joined Schick the company was owned by Revlon. Shortly 
after it was purchased by a California group that controlled Evedrsharp 
and Technicolor. In June of 1967 the board of directors of the company 
appointed me Vice President. — After I joined Schick I made the company a 
member of the 'Association of Home Appliance Manufacturers" (AHAM) and 
served and\or headed several engineering committees. I stayed active in 
this and other professional organizations (ASTM,ANSI, etc) till my 
rsiirement. Started to attend the Chicago Housewares show as well as the 
Cologne, Germany exhibits and continued this routine until 1989, 

In early 1969 I was contacted by Joel Farrell, a marketing 
man, who had left Schick and now worked for Clairol in New York, to find 
out if I was interested to talk to Clairol people. Clairol, a division of 
the Bristol-Meyers Company, in an effort to diversify, had started to 
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import hair setters from a company in Denmark. They consequently bought 
the company ,and now realized that they had nobody in the organization who 
understood the technical side of this multi million dollar venture.- 
Sounded interesting to me. A new challenge and the prospect to be part of 
a 2 billion dollar company. 

V/ent to New York, was interviewed by the executive V.P. of 
Clairol, the president, his brother the CEO of B-M and the V.P Technology 
of Clairol. A week later I was offered the position of Director of 
Appliance Engineering at a substantial increase in salary. I accepted. 
When Schick heard of my intentions, they offered a raise, but I had made 
up my mind. 
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W i 1 t o n , C t . 

I started work at Clairol in June 1969, Was assigned to the 
laboratory in Stanford and reported to the Vice President Technology Dr. 
Dasher. Stayed in a motel in Greenwich. Mommy, Tom and Claudia were in 
Lancaster, I commuted weekly. We put the Lancaster house on the market, 
but could not sell it. I think was one of the "lov/" periods in real 
estate. So, we rented it for one year. After that we received an offer and 
accepted it. We thought we had sold the house. Over a weekend a question 
arose, between the agent and the buyer, if a rug, we left, was included in 
the sales price. So, the contract was not signed. This weekend, for some 
reason or other, the pilot light, in the gas fired hot water heater, went 
out. There was a freeze and all water pipes in the house froze. When the 
pipes sawed, on Sunday, the whole house was flooded. We were told that 
water stood in all the rooms. The builder estimated about $ 10.000.- 
damage. We contacted the insurance carrier and were told that we were not 
covered, as a clause said, that coverage lapses if the premise is 
unoccupied for more than 6 weeks. We reduced the house price by $ 10.000.- 
and offered it again to the prospective buyer, so that he could do the 
repairs in accordance with his desires. The sale was completed, and 
Clairol, in 1971 compensated us, according to their relocation policy to 
cover " all losses sustained due to relocation". 

Shortly after I started work Mommy came to visit and we went 
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to look for a house in Stanford. Prizes were very high, much higher than 
we were prepared to spend. We were told, that the further we went away 
from New York, the lower the prizes would bed. Stanford was considered a 
bed room community of New York. So, we kept looking and were shown a few 
houses in Wilton, which were in our size and prize range. We decided on 
41 Longmeadows Road, an 8 years old high ranger, with four nice bed rooms 
upstairs, a nice downstairs family room and a two car garage. The house 
was located in a beautiful, wooded neighborhood, on a hill, were old stone 
walls separated the properties. Our lot was almost 2 3/4 acres, mostly 
densely wooded and hilly. We decided right then and there to purchase it. 
We thought, if we did not like it later, we could always sell and purchase 
something else. But we liked in and stayed there until 1980, when I 
retired and we moved to Florida. 

Mommy stayed in Lancaster to the end of the school year. Bob 
had completed one year at PMC college in Chester, Pa and took summer 
courses, I think somewhere in the New York area, in preparation for his 
transfer to NYU. I remember Bob and I sleeping in the empty house. I think 
we had sleeping bags. Bob had a small sports car and I remember frequent 
calls for a toe. Bob got his degree from NYU, later on went to Arizona, 
and, on his own got advanced degrees. He returned to Connecticut and, 
again on his own, got his PhD from the University of Connecticut.- 

Mommy, Tom and Claudia finally arrived. The truck with the 
furniture was late. But we got settled fast and Mommy started decorating 
and building a pond. Tom went to high school, later to Syracuse 
University. Summers he worked in a lumber yard and with a tree surgeon. 
He then went to medical school, in Guardaljara, Mexico and, while we still 
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were living in Wilton, came back to Connecticut to get his US degree. It 
was from Wilton that we attended Toms Wedding.- Girlie finished High 
School, was a Cheer leader. After school she worked for Friendly Ice Cream 
and other establishments as a waitress. She was a hard and dedicated 
worker and I always admired hers for here stamina. She graduated from 
Wagner college, got a degree in Nursing and a job with Yale New Haven, She 
later moved to Washington D.C. where she met Richard. 

When I started at Clairol the laboratory was in an old 
building on Commerce Road in Stanford. There were eight or ten 
laboratories developing hair coloring and other cosmetics. Everybody was 
very apologetic a bout the dreary conditions, but Clairol was building a 
new research building into which the laboratory was planned to move soon. 

I was given a small room, with a desk, next to the Aerosol laboratory. 
They might have figured, that this was the most "mechanical" part of the 
laboratory and that is where I belonged. Clairol, at that time, was 
importing hair setters from their factory in Kalundborg, Denmark and had 
a line of lighted mirrors manufactured by a local vendor. It was an 
interesting experience for me, having left a large engineering 
organization and was now a one man shov^. 

I took a trip to Denmark to become familiar with the 
operation, review their engineering function, which, organizationally 
reported to me, Carm.en, as the organization was called, was a huge factory 
of recent vintage. The largest employer in town, the largest molder in 
Denmark and, I think in Europe. It was a one story complex with large 
halls which had 40 or 50 injection molding machines of every type and 
size, rows of impact extrusion machines to produce the metal capsules that 
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encapsuled the wax inside the rollers, the heat of fusion of which kept 
the rollers hot longer. 

The attitude of the danish management towards me was hostile, 

I hey used to be gurus who could tell New York marketing anything they 
liked, and now a new comer, a German Jew at that, was trying to take their 
"Karma" away. They felt, that everything the way they did it was the best, 
the only way. They did not believe in "Ford assembly lines", but each 
operator produced an item from start to finish. It took ms a couple of 
years but we finally had continuous bands, statistical quality control and 
all the latest manufacturing techniques. Danes, in general, have a very 
high opinion of themselves and dealing with them was always a challenge. 
But I managed, and over the next 10 years visited the plant every three or 
four months. Later on their main occupation became the production of 
products developed in Stanford, be they hair setters, hair dryers, curling 
irons or any other appliance. 

When I started at Clairol I realized that the novelty of the 
hair setter will wear off, as any product, when on the market, is 
practically obsolete. It is just a question if one, or a competitor will 
replace it.- With the new "Hot roller" fad came the stories of the damage 
that heat did to the hair, split ends etc. So, I reasoned, based on my 
knowledge of hair, if one could get moisture into the hair, the fibers 
would be more pliable, not split and produce a better "wet set" curl. But, 
how does one get moisture into a hot roller? Heat it with steam. Give them 
the mystique of the good, old, healthy steam. And so the steam roller was 
created which, for the next 10 years dominated the world hair setter 
market. 
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As all I had was a desk an attache case, I went out and found 
a drafting service that could make design drawings for me. Then I found a 
shop that could make models. The first steam setter was modeled, revised 
and changed till it worked. Marketing liked the concept. I had 
manufacturing drawings prepared and, 18 month after the idea, units came 
rolling off the assembly lines in Denmark. Patents were obtained, various 
other models were developed, and from then on every year a few million of 
these setters were sold in the US and around the world.- 

According to plan, the new research building was completed, in 
a park like setting, opposite the Stanford manufacturing plant. Based on 
our success, we got half a floor. I was able to hire six development 
engineers, technicians, draftsmen and designers and staff a well equipped 
model shop. I made sure, that the people I hired were mature, seasoned 
professionals, coming mostly form major companies like General Electric, 
Sunbeam, Hamilton Beach etc. Clairol became the technical leader in the 
personal care field, known as the most innovative company in the industry. 

I always tried to hire people that knew more than I, so that we could 
complement each other. I was always able to inspire them, challenge them 
and have them, enjoy their work. 

In my more than 10 years with Clairol 62 new and improved 
products were introduced, many providing complete new functions. I 
assigned 27 patents to Clairol. When I came to Clairol the appliance 
department, led by a product manager, had just completed the first year 
with 1 million dollars in sales. When I left Clairol’s Appliance Division 
had sales close to 200 million and was headed by a president. - After two 
years I was made a Vice President, traveling around the world finding and 
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certifying vendors, talking to inventors and experts and solving 
engineering and manufacturing problems. 

I never had problems dealing with people, as i did not believe 
in playing games. I was convinced, that all people had the same value, it 
was the task of the supervisor to use their abilities to the best of the 
organization. I was an idea man, therefore appreciated and needed detail 
people, who, may be, did not see the whole picture, but could be relied on 
on execution and who provided the so valuable detail work. I always paired 
the slow with the fast, the theorists with the pragmatists. And I always 
recognized that nobody is equal to anybody else, or any group, but that we 
all were individuals, as diverse as the leaves on trees or the blades of 
grass in a lawn. V/e all want to be recognized as individuals and we all 
depend on each other. 

Around the end of 1971 I started to feel fatigued, had chest 
pains when hurrying down Park Avenue in New York to the Bristol Meyers 
Headquarters building to participate in the weekly Executive Committee 
meeting. Complained to my cardiologist, Dr. Sulivan in Norwalk. He had an 
angiogram done and recommended immediate by-pass surgery. It was performed 
on December 21 1971 at the Yale hospital in New Haven, where Girlie 
worked. The surgeon was a Dr. Hammond. A physician on his staff assured me 
that the Yale team had a survival record of 70%. Two arteries were by¬ 
passed. The surgical report said. Dr, Sulivan told me later, that, for 
technical reasons, the circumflex could not be by-passed, I think I 
recovered fast, and went back to work in a few weeks. 

We were now a large division, with a President and three Vice 
Presidents, controller, personnel manager, industrial designers, a law 
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department, sales, marketing etc. Life became complicated, everybody was 
playing Clitics. I kept aloof. I do not believe in "politics", always 
felt I did not need it. I believed in saying and doing what I thought was 
the best for the product and the company, rather than what was best for 
me, another person or a group. 

As top management, the president of Clairol and the CEO of 
Bristol Meyers were convinced that the success of the division was 
directly attributable to the new products we created, my position was 
secure. But, because they repeatedly and publicly stated this observation 
many people became envious. 

Around the end of 1973 I again had heart trouble, I am sure, 
caused by stress. An angiogram was made. It showed that the 1971 bypasses 
were open, but Dr. Sulivan felt that the limited blood supply, caused by 
the clogged circumflex were the cause of the problem. So, in October of 
1978, at St.Luke’s hospital in New York, Dr. Hammond bypassed the 
circumflex. I felt good after the operation, but was sure, that the stress 
under which I had to operate would soon again bring on another episode. I 
felt I had done my part, we and the children were secure, it was time to 
retire, I retired, effective July 11 1980 at the age of 59. Clairol hired 
a former Phillips V.P., a Dr. Kurtz as my successor and offered me a 
retainer to further give the company the benefit of my expertise. This 
retainer was renewed every three years, the rate increased, and finally 
not renewed in 1990. 

We moved to Dunedin, Florida, later had a house built in Palm 
Harbor, where we are still living. The income from the Clairol retainer, 
combined with the fees I earned as an "Expert Witness" until 1992, 
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2,968,218 

1-17-61 

US PATENTS 

Slide Box Magazine Means 


2,972,927 

2-28-61 

Pressure Plate for Film Projector 


3,014,296 

12-26-61 

Magazine for Projector 


3,035,485 

5-22-62 

Slide Guide Means 


3,039,710 

6-19-62 

Film Take Up Means 


3,070,915 

1-01-63 

Slide Title Means 

% 

3,071,041 

1-01-63 

Automatic Lens Focusing Means 


3,138,715 

6-23-64 

Two Speed Cooling Fan 

1 

3,216,138 

11-09-65 

Continuous Sequence Slide Projector 

3,322,964 

5-03-67 

Selectable Pov/er Source for Lamp 

1 

3,238,842 

3-08-66 

Transparency Holder with Sound 


3,538,604 

1-05-71 

Self Storing Shaver 

3,552,009 

11-10-70 

Angular Adjustable Shaver Head 


3,721,250 

3-20-73 

Mist Applicator Comb 

1 

3,727,322 

4-17-73 

Hair Setting-Drying Device 

3,757,103 

9-04-73 

Make-Up Mirror 


3,835,292 

9-14-74 

Steam Curling Iron 


3,858,029 

12-31-74 

Hair Setter 

3,858,588 

1-07-75 

Hair Roller 

% 

3,885-127 

5-20-75 

Hand Held Hair Drying Appliance 

h 

3,950,052 

4-13-76 

Swiveling Electrical Connection 

3,973,528 

8-10-76 

Styling Apparatus for Hair 


3,994,290 

11-30-76 

Massage Device 


4,034,201 

7-05-77 

Steam Curling Iron 

? 

4,114,194 

9-12-78 

Ultrasonic Cleaner 

1 

4,145,600 

3-20-79 

Device for Treating Hair 

) 

4,147,921 

4-03-79 

Heat Treating Articles 

4,171,701 

10-23-79 

Tweezers 

) 

4,195,218 

3-25-80 

Dryer 


4,198,559 

4-15-80 

Heat Retaining Appliance 

} 

4,202,360 

5-13-80 

Hair Curling Roller 

1 

4,203,026 

8-13-80 

Temperature Responsive Fluid Contro 


4,209,685 

6-24-80 

Hair Straightening Mandrel 


4,214,365 

7-29-80 

Blade Assem.bly 

1 

4,221,050 

9-09-80 

Cutting Tool 


RE 30,500 

2-03-81 

Massage Device 


4,260,875 

4-07-81 

Controlled Temperature Hair Dryer 


4,263,500 

4-21-81 

Infrared Heating Hair Dryer 


4,366,365 

12-28-82 

Telescoping electrical Hair Curling 


4,424,437 

1-03-84 

Hair Dryer with Remote Sensing 




Products developed by, or under the 
supervision of, Henry J. Walter. 

69-79 Clairol Appliance Division, V.P.R&E. 

20 Hair Setters: K-5,14,20,24. K-5S, KF-20, KM-1, 
K-201,310,320,420,500,,FT-1,2.KT-8,C-14,20,20S,40 
14 Hair Dryers: AN-1,2.RBD-1,2.TD-1,2.CH-1,MD-1,HE-1 
ET-1,LG-1,MPD-1,IR-1. 

11 Lighted Mirrors: LM-1,2,3,4,7,8,20.CL-2,TM-1,2. 

1 Ladies Shaver: SK-1 

2 Mist Combs: SC-11,2 

2 Curling Wands: CB-3,4 

4 Skin Massagers: SM-1,2.MMS-1,2, 

2 Manicure Machines: NM-1,2. 

1 Body Massager: HM-1 

1 Foot Bath: FF-1 
1 Dental Spray: WVf-l 
1 Automatic Tweezers: PT-1 
1 Dental Plague Disclosure: PF-1 

1 Shaving Cream Heater: CAP-3 

*Heat Retaining Food Dishes 
*Heated Sauce Mixer 

*Heat Retaining Hair Caps - Face Masks 
56-69 Schick Electric Co. V.P.R&E. 

5 Mens Shavers; Line operated 

7 Mens Shavers: Rechargeable: Mod.2000,2100,2000-1, 
2200,2300,93010, 92020. 

3 Ladies Shavers: Line operated 

2 Ladies Shavers; Rechargeable 

2 Rechargeable Tooth Brushes. 

1 Face Steamer 
1 Hair Roller Set 
1 Sonic Denture Cleaner 

1 Ultrasonic Denture Cleaner 

10 Hair Dryers: Mod 307-1,2,3.308,9,11,15,16,20,21 

* 6 Battery Powered Table Top Appliances. 

* 2 Home Alarm Systems,^ 

61-65 Airequipt Mfg. Co., Director of Engineering 

3 Automatic Slide Projectors: Mod.340,360,380. 

3 Magazine Slide Projectors: Mod. 20,25,28, 

4 Slide Viewers 

2 Plastic Slide Magazines 

* Slide Sound System 

51-61 Viewlex Inc. Mfg. Mgr./Chief Engineer 
Military Instrumentation: 

5 Aerial Recon. Cameras: A/9B,LA-124,KA 9,KS-36,KA 

2 Oscillogram & Diazo Processors: EH-5, ES-30 

1 Stereoscopic Range Finder Trainer: 16 D 15 

4 Sound & Slide Systems: Ap-1,PH-222C,AP-6,9. 
Commercial Products: 

5 Slide Projectors: V-2,22,25,53,55 

3 Film Strip Projectors: V-4,44,45. 

9 Sound Strip Systems: WP-2,22,25.WR-4,44,45,50,6.2 
36 Projection Lenses 
47-51 Life Industries, Chief Designer 

2 Multi Size Lamp Holders 

1 B.C. Flash System. 









































